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The word OKONITE or MANSON on a homogeneous mass of high dielectric 


roll of tape means that under all manner of strength and impervious to moisture. 


MANSON TAPE—a rubber filled cloth 


tape for the mechanical protection of 


conditions, in every kind of weather and 
service, these tapes stand the siege of time. 


Day in and day out, year in and year out, 


these tapes last. They last, in fact, just as joints. Made by true friction method, 


, , a) this protective tape is unequalled in its 
long as the insulation on the wire itself. P P q 


adhesive qualities and length of service. 
The lifetime of a splice made with OKONITE 


and MANSON Tape is. therefore equal to Write for samples and our booklet, “Splices and Tapes” 
> b 


the lifetime of the wire. Durability, per- THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Founded 1878 
and 





manence—factors of true economy in the 


maintenance of your lines—are thus as- HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS DIVISION 





sured when you specify: 


OKONITE TAPE — a rubber insulating ati — iia — 
tape, made of highest grade rubber and Philadelphia _—Pittsburgh Washington —_ San Francisco 
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THE OKONITE-CALLENDER CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: PASSAIC, N. J. 
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It takes a better-than-ordinary pipe to give low-cost 
operation on locomotives, tenders, passenger and 
freight cars—to carry air, water and steam while ex- 
posed to the changing elements and subjected to 
varying stresses and continuous vibration. » » » 
Toncan Iron Pipe is a real “Railroad Pipe,” that has 
proved its economy in service. It is an al.vy of refined 
open-hearth iron, copper and molybdenum more 
highly rust-resistant than any other ferrous metal in 
its price class and, in addition, it possesses unique 
physical properties. Its rust-resistance is uniform 
throughout the thickness of the metal and is not 
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Republic Steel 
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CLEVELAND, 
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affected by cold working, cutting, bending, threading. 
Its resistance to vibration fatigue is approximately 
double that of other ferrous pipe. It takes clean, sharp 
threads, and cuts and bends easily. It is free from 
rust-promoting scale. The weld, made by electrical 
resistance welding, is as strong as the wall of the pipe. 
Longer life, reduced maintenance, fewer 
replacemenis, less frequent shopping of rolling stock 
—these are the advantages that some of the leading 
railroads report and that you, too, can expect when 
you use Toncan Iron Pipe. Address Dept. RA for 
detailed information. » » » » » » » » » » 


>» » » 


REPUBLIC BOLTS 
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How to Increase Employment 


President Roosevelt stated at his press conference on 
May 8 that special efforts were being made to devise 
means of increasing employment in the “railroad equip- 
ment” and housing industries. We assume that by 
“railroad equipment” is meant the entire industry that 
manufactures for railroads. Business and employment 
declined relatively more in the railway manufacturing 
and housing industries than in any others, the decline 
of business between 1929 and 1933 in the former being 
about 80 per cent and in the latter about 90 per cent. 
There has been some revival in both of them, but they 
still account for a very large part of the total unem- 
ployment. 


Accounting for 4,000,000 Unemployed 


The American Builder for May gave the following 
figures: Contracts for residential building in the first 
quarter of 1936 were $136,275,000, or only 27 per cent 
as large as in the first quarter of 1929. Contracts for 
other building were $601,000,000, or only 44 per cent 
as large as in 1929. Contracts for all building in the 
first quarter of 1929 were $1,867,000,000, and in the 
first quarter of 1936 only $737,275,000, or but 40 per 
cent as large. This difference between building in 
1929 and 1936 is sufficient on an annual basis to explain 
the continued unemployment of 3,000,000 persons. 

Total railroad purchases from manufacturers in 1929 
were about $1,275,000,000. In 1935 they were about 
$500,000,000. This decline in railway purchases was 
sufficient to explain the unemployment last year of at 
least 500,000 persons in the manufacturing industry and 
industries supplying it materials. There were also 630,- 
009 unemployed railroad men. In the first four months 
of 1936 railroad buying from manufacturers amounted 
to about $239,000,000. This was almost double what 
it vas in the first one-third of 1935. But it was at an 
arual rate only about one-half as great as in 1929, 
Ww.'ch was still sufficient to account for the unemploy- 
ment of probably 250,000. In the first third of the 
yer there were still also 580,000 less railway employees 








than in 1929, although 51,000 more than in the first 


third of 1935. 


Conditions in Building and Railway Manufacturing 


Present conditions in the building, railroad and rail- 
way manufacturing industries alone are sufficient to 
explain the unemployment of about 4,000,000 persons ; 
and the conditions in these industries are interrelated. 
As the above figures show, while there has been rela- 
tively a large increase of building, and especially of 
residential construction, since the bottom of the de- 
pression was reached, total expenditures being made for 
all building even now are still about 60 per cent less 
than in 1929. The railroads are dependent for a large 
part of their freight upon the building industry; and 
the continued failure of building as a whole to revive 
on a large scale is principally responsible for the fact 
that railroad freight loadings in the first four months of 
1936 were still 35 per cent less than in 1929. Forest 
products and ore are the principal raw materials of 
building. Owing to the lagging of building the loadings 
of forest products and ore in the first one-third of 1936 
were 55 per cent less than in the first one-third of 1929. 

A large increase of building would cause a substan- 
tial increase of freight loadings. Other things being 
equal, this would cause a substantial increase of railway 
net operating income which, in turn, would cause a 
substantial increase of railway buying from manufac- 
turers. This would further increase railroad loadings. 
The increases of building, of manufacturing for rail- 
ways and of railway traffic would increase employment 
in the industries that now account for approximately 
4,000,000 of the unemployed, and probably thus stimu- 
late business in general enough to cause virtually com- 
plete recovery. 


How Stimulate Building? 


How, then, stimulate revival of the building and rail- 
way manufacturing industries ? 
Nobody can answer this question without either 
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espousing or attacking the fundamental economic prin- 
ciples and policies of the New Deal. The main policies 
of the New Deal have been based upon the assumption 
that the only way to promote recovery is to increase the 
purchasing power of the individual, regardless of the 
immediate effects upon the purchasing power of busi- 
ness. The policies that have been based upon this 
assumption throughout the last three years are prin- 
cipally responsible for the continuance of large unem- 
ployment in building and railway manufacturing indus- 
tries. The reason is that most building, and all buying 
from the railway manufacturing industry, are done by 
business; and these New Deal policies have curtailed 
the purchasing power of business. 

About one-half of all residential buildings are erected 
by individuals to provide themselves with homes. The 
other one-half of residential buildings, and practically 
all other buildings, are erected by business either to be 
sold, or to be used by it, for increasing its profits. 
Make costs too high for building to be profitable, and 
it will not be done. Make them low enough for it to 
be profitable, and it will be done. Reductions of hours of 
work, without reductions of daily or weekly pay, in- 
crease average hourly wages, and thereby increase the 
costs and reduce the profits of producing building ma- 
terials and erecting buildings. This was the policy of 
NRA. This is the policy advocated by President 
Roosevelt in a recent radio address. NRA and the in- 
creased costs it has left behind it have seriously hin- 
dered building ; and it would be further hindered by the 
policy advocated in the President’s radio address. 

The President said in his press conference that there 
are enormous possibilities in the development of mass 
production methods for constructing suitable houses in 
the lower price field. The experience of those who have 
experimented in this field indicates that if we must wait 
for the development of mass production of housing, re- 
covery from the depression will be indefinitely post- 
poned. On the other hand, building would be im- 
mediately and greatly stimulated by the acceptance by 
labor in the building trades of lower hourly wages. 
The resulting increase of building would greatly in- 
crease employment and afford most workers now em- 
ployed in building larger wages per week. There is 
only one way fully to revive building. This is to make 
it profitable for business to build. 


How Stimulate Railway Buying? 


As to increasing railway buying, this paper repeatedly 
has demonstrated with irrefutable statistics that the 
volume of buying done by the railways from the manu- 
facturing industry is determined by the amount of net 
operating income that the railways earn. This has 
always been true, and the New Deal has not available 
any economic legerdemain by which it can be changed. 
The net operating income earned by the railways and 
their purchases from manufacturers were both 55 per 
cent less in the five years ending with 1934 than in 
the five years ending with 1929; and policies followed 
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by the government throughout the last three years have 
constantly curtailed the increase in net operating income 
required to bring about a large increase in railway 
buying. 

Its policies of advancing wages and prices under 
NRA, and the restoration of hourly railway wages to 
the pre-depression peak in accordance with its policy 
of advancing wages in general, have increased railway 
operating expenses since 1933 at an annual rate of 
$300,000,000, and correspondingly curtailed net operat- 
ing income and buying. Its social security, railroad 
retirement and Guffey coal legislation passed at the last 
session of Congress are calculated to add about an- 
other $100,000,000 annually, with the same effects. Net 
operating income has increased since last July in spite 
of *.ese actual and prospective increases in operating 
expenses; and it is entirely due to this that railroad 
buying thus far in 1936 has been almost twice as large 
as in 1935. Whether the increase of railway buying, 
and consequent increase of employment in the railway 
manufacturing industry, will continue will depend en- 
tirely upon whether the increase of railway net operat- 
ing income continues. 

What, then, is going to be the government’s future 
policy in dealing with the railways? The Roosevelt 
administration deserves credit for having tried to im- 
prove their situation by favoring comparable regulation 
of them and other carriers. It could contribute further 
toward the same end by giving its support to the Pet- 
tengill bill for modification of the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the Interstate Commerce Act, which has 
passed the House of Representatives and is now pend- 
ing in the Senate. Whatever it does to help increase 
railroad earnings will tend to increase employment on 
the railways and in the railway manufacturing industry. 
Whatever it does to further increase railway operating 
expenses and taxes will tend to curtail employment on 
the railways and in the railway manufacturing industry. 


Needed—Policies Based on Facts 


How to revive building and railroad buying, and em- 
ployment in the building and railway manufacturing in- 
dustries, is quite plain to those who base their reason- 
ing on experience and facts. They have both repeatedly 
declined greatly in previous depressions ; and both have 
repeatedly revived. Their revival during the present 
depression has been hindered and delayed more than 
ever before by policies that have defied experience and 
facts. They will revive again when experience, facts 
and logical reasoning from them are allowed again to 
dictate government and business policies. 

The way to revive building is to adopt policies that 
will make it presently and prospectively profitable for 
private capital to build. The way to revive railway 
buying is to help railway managements, instead of 
handicapping them, in their efforts to increase net 
operating income. And there is no other way to restore 


employment in the building and railway manufacturing 
industries. 
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“Trial by Fury” 


We reproduce herewith a circular, presumably being 
distributed among its members by the Merchant Truck- 
men’s Bureau of New York. This organization was 
a leader in the fight against the original collection and 
delivery tariffs which were suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the eve of their ef- 
fective date, April 1, although the Commission had 
previously permitted similar tariffs in the West and 
South to become effective. The only new element 
which entered into the case of these tariffs in the East 
which was not present in the Western and Southern 
cases was the truculent opposition of the local truck- 
men, primarily those in New York City. They pleaded 
their case at that time by inflammatory advertising in 
the newspapers and by signs on their trucks such as 
“Suspend the Store Door Tariffs” and “This Truck 
Protects You from Railroad Monopoly.” 

At the time of this suspension, we said editorially 
(in our April 4 issue) that “nothing that the Com- 
mission can discover in the seven months’ suspension 
period and no changes that it can make will allay the 
opposition of the local truckmen.” The Commission, 
by approving collection and delivery tariffs which 
eliminate the allowance for shippers who perform their 
own cartage, has removed one of the main arguments 
the truckmen used against the original tariffs, but 
it has not thereby alleviated their opposition in the 
slightest. Any collection and delivery tariff which is 
likely to attain its objective of transferring local cartage 
to the railroads will continue to meet the opposition of 
the local truckmen. The fairer the tariff is to the public 
and the greater its popularity with shippers, the greater 
the opposition of the local truckmen is bound to be. 

As we predicted they would do, the truckmen attrib- 
uted the suspension of the original tariffs to the 
political ballyhoo they raised against them—as is shown 
by their preparation to repeat the identical tactics now. 
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In the circumstances, we can only observe, as before, 
that if the Commission has any concern for the main- 
tenance of its quasi-judicial status, it had better take 
cognizance of these novel tactics and scotch them before 





TRUCKMEN RALLY: 


Permission has been granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 


Pennsylvania, Erie and Grand Trunk Railroads, etc., to extend their “free’’ store 
door trucking service, which has existed for l.c.l freight rail-hauled for distances 
up to 260 miles to freight that is rail-hauled 261 miles or more (WITH NO FIVI 
CENT ALLOWANCE TO SHIPPERS.) 

This has forced other railroads to meet this competition so that practically ALL 


Eastern railroads propose to inaugurate a completely similar service on May 25, 1936. 
Steamship Lines, Carloading Companies, etc., will probably follow. 


The Interstate Commerce Commision must be persuaded to reconsider the 
granting of this permission pending the result of their investigation into the “‘col- 
lection and delivery” service, which they have decided to make. 


If this extension of store door service by the railroads is permitted to become 
operative pending this investigation, our business will have been ruined beyond 
repair and the result of this investigation will be of no avail to us. 


THE OFFER OF FREE TRUCKING BY THE RAILROADS IN 
COMPETITION WITH LOCAL TRUCKMEN, WHO DO NOT COM- 
PETE WITH THEM, VIOLATES EVERY AMERICAN CONCEPT OF 
FAIR PLAY AND OF FAIR COMPETITION. 


IT MUST BE RESISTED TO THE UTMOST. 


YOU ARE FIGHTING FOR YOUR BUSINESS LIVES AND FOR 
THE WELFARE OF YOUR FAMILIES. 


WE MUST GET INTO ACTION IMMEDIATELY! THERE IS 
NOT A MINUTE TO SPARE. 


CONTRIBUTE ALL YOU CAN AFFORD TO OUR FUND FOR 
CARRYING ON — TELL YOUR NEIGHBORS ABOUT IT — BRING 
YOUR EMPLOYEES TO A 


MASS MEETING 


IN THE AUDITORIUM OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL 
Irving Place at Seventeenth Street 
ON 


Wednesday, May 13, at 8 P. M. 


Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of New York, 240 W. 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 





they become more extreme. The mob spirit feeds on 
iteelf, and a continuation of this sort of thing would 
give procedure before the Commission the aspect of 
what has been called “trial by fury.” 





“It is the task of the railroads to exert themselves to the 
utmost to win back to the rails some of the traffic which has 
been lost to the highways and waterways. Much has been 
accomplished in this direction of late through the use of 
pick-up and delivery service and other devices. It may be 
that other and better methods may be adopted in the revi- 
sion of their rate structures and operation of trains. 

“Railway investors need to be assured that the railways 
are exerting themselves to establish in railway management 
and operation the same aggressive policies that have resulted 
in the expansion of the business of their competitors. The 
railways will best protect themselves from unwarranted leg- 
islative interference by convincing the Ainerican public that, 
individually and as an industry, they are measuring up to 
the standards of modern management. The present seems 
py a challenging period for leadership in the railway 
held. 

“The gross revenues of the railroads also can be improved 
by favorable legislation having a tendency to bring about 





Railway Management Must Be Progressive 


—Henry Bruere, president of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, in 
in address before the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks 


equality of opportunity to compete with other carriers. This 
is particularly true with reference to the regulation of water 
carriers and some change in the long-and-short-haul clause. 

“The second major aspect of this problem is to reduce 
expenses and from this standpoint the future holds promise. 
Every rational opportunity to co-ordinate and consolidate 
facilities and practices wherever there is a prospect of sav- 
ing money should be embraced. Railroads should be encour- 
aged to consolidate along normal, healthy lines. 

“It is realized that those who are carrying on the work 
of the central organization of the railroads are dealing with 
a difficult problem. We make cordial acknowledgment of 
the effort which the Association of American Railroads has 
put forth to improve the industry. Mutual savings banks 
can be helpful in the railways’ efforts to cultivate better 
public appreciation that the railroads are still necessary 
agencies of transportation, and that the public’s interest de- 
mands they be not crushed by short-sighted legislative poli 
cies and public indifference.” 














New East Tower on Falsework Ready to Be 
Moved to Replace Old Tower ‘at the Left) 





The New East Tower Being Moved—Dismantled Old Tower Lying 
n the Slope 





Both Derrick Cars Were Used to Place the Floor Slabs 


Shift 90-Ft. T owerstR. 
Via uct [Re 


Unique replacement procedure adopted 
by Nickel Plate to permit new columns 
to rest on the old pedestals—Mortar 
cap over cover plates evens up girder 
flanges to receive precast floor slabs 


ARKED departures from current practice were 
M involved in the recent replacement of a steel via- 

duct on the Nickel Plate at State Line, Pa. Un- 
usual details were embodied in the top flanges of the 
girders to provide an unbroken plane surface to receive 
precast concrete deck slabs and, what is more unusual, 
the new towers were placed on the pedestals that had 
carried the old ones, in spite of the fact that the tops 
of the pedestals had to be repaired before they could 
receive the new column bases. 

While the tower-and-girder steel viaduct has long 
been accepted as the most economical means of carry- 
ing a railroad across deep ravines, the obstacles attend- 
ing the replacement of such a structure have been deemed 
so formidable that the problem hzs usually been solved 
by erecting the new structure on an offset location, or, 
if the original alinement must be retained, by building 
new pedestals under the old clear spans so that the new 
towers may be erected without interference with the old 
ones. 


Bold Construction Procedure 


The plan adopted by the Nickel Plate, in spite of 
precedent to the contrary, was a practical one only be- 
cause it embraced a bold construction procedure—the 
erection of the new towers in offset locations under the 
clear spans, followed by the shifting out of the old 
towers (lengthwise of the bridge) and the shifting in 
of the new towers. A measure of the task involved is 
afforded by the fact that this procedure was applied to 
three towers 90 ft. 7% in. high, each weighing 185,275 
lb., and two others only about 4 ft. shorter. Further 
complications were involved in the replacement of the 
two towers on the end slopes in which the legs of the 
two bents were not of the same length. 

The old State Line viaduct, built in 1903 for a load- 
ing equivalent to about E40, had a length of 711 ft. 
11 in., and consisted of seven towers with 30-ft. girder 
spans and one short rocker bent, that supported nine 
independent spans of which there were seven of 60-tt. 
and two others that were 52 ft. and 30 ft. long, re- 
spectively. The single track, on level grade, was carried 
on an open deck. The pedestals, of concrete on rock 
foundation, were in such condition that only a limited 
amount of repair work and alterations were required 
to render them suitable for continued use, and this was 
true also of the two old stone masonry abutments. 

The new steel, designed for E70 loading, is of the 
same dimensions as the old, except that the girders are 
deeper, while the columns are shorter by reason of the 
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greater floor thickness, deeper girders and the thickness 


of a two to three-inch cap placed on top of the pedestals 
as a repair measure. 

As the flanges of the 30-ft. tower girders have no 
cover plates, they provide a smooth surface to receive 
the deck slabs, but the flanges of the longer intermediate 
spans present the usual stepped top due to cover plates 
in three lengths. To provide a smooth top for these 
girders they were covered with a cap of Portland cement 
mortar to an even surface 114 in. above the top cover 
plate (to cover the rivet heads), this cap being retained 
by a curbing composed of steel strips 1 in. wide and of 
the necessary depth, that were welded to the top flange 
along both edges and the two ends. To insure non- 
shrinking properties of the mortar, it was made of equal 
parts of Portland cement, sand, and an admixture known 
as Embeco (Master Builders Co.). 

The concrete floor slabs are distinctive by reason of 
their size. They are 15 ft. long and weigh 15 tons. The 
abutting ends are joined with a halved or ship-lap joint, 
while the 154 in. gaps provided over the expansion ends 
of girders are filled with expansion joint material 1%4 
in. thick. The slabs are covered with a three-ply 
asphalt waterproofing comprising two layers of fabric 
and one of felt, and protected by one-inch preformed 
asphalt plank. A special feature of the floor is a 
sidewalk along one side, consisting of precast concrete 
slabs 2 ft. 4 in. wide, by 4 in. thick supported on steel 
brackets cantilevered from the parapets of the track 
slabs. Alternate brackets support 5-in. by 3%4-in. by 
%4¢-in. angles that serve as posts for a pipe hand rail. 

In addition to the lowering of the bridge seats on the 
abutments made necessary by the greater distance from 
rail level to the bottom of the new girders, some altera- 
tions of the pedestals were required by reason of slight 
changes in the locations of the new column bases. How- 
ever, the principal work done on the: latter consisted of 
the jacketing of several units that were in a deteriorated 
condition and the application of caps from two to three 
inches thick to correct the shattered condition of the 
pedestal tops. As these caps had to be applied without 
disturbing the old column bases, a wood frame was placed 
around the latter so as to leave a recess that was filled 
between the time that the old towers were removed and 
the new ones were set in position. All of the concrete 
used in these caps contained Embeco as an admixture 
to avoid shrinkage. 


ry 


Towers Erected on Falsework 


All of the new towers except the ones at the west end 
of the viaduct were erected on falsework consisting of 
stec! beams, placed longitudinally, on frame bents, block- 
ing or sills. In the case of the second tower from the 
west end, which had to be placed directly over the stream 
bed. girder spans previously removed from the old via- 
duc: were used in the falsework. Except in the case of 
the most easterly tower, each set of falsework was ex- 
ten’ed under the old tower and for a distance of some 
30 ©. beyond its east bent. Thus, the falsework could 
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Lifting Bracket Provided for Jacking Up the Old Towe 
New Cap on the Pedestal, the Recess Occupied | 
Column Base Was Filled After the Old Tov 


serve as the support for a track on which the new and 
old towers could be moved east to effect the replace- 
ment of the old towers by the new ones. 

In general, the replacement proceeded irom east to 
west, but as the procedure followed on the five inter- 
mediate towers was substantially the same in all cases, 
it will be described first. Brackets bolted to the outside 
faces of the new and old columns, afforded the means 
of transferring the weight of the towers from the pede- 
stals to heavy roller dollies on rails that were supported 
on tie blocks on top of the falsework beams. Large 
hydraulic jacks placed on the dollies were used in lifting 
the towers. Two bridge derrick cars with their forward 
ends facing each other were employed in handling the 
girder spans and other work. The hoisting equipment 
was of sufficient capacity to erect the girders in pairs 
with cross and lateral bracing in place. The typical 
routine in the replacement of one tower, together with 
the tower girders and the 60-ft. span to the east of it, 
was as follows: 


Replacing the Towers 


When the track was cleared, the rails and ties were 
removed from the tower span and the old 60-ft. span on 
the east side of the tower, the west derrick car removed 
the tower girder span, while the other one removed the 
60-ft. span. The 60-ft. span on the west side of the old 
tower was not removed, but its east end was lifted clear 
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Elevation of the Viaduct, Showing Typical Tower Replacement Procedure and Method Employed at the West Tower 


of the old tower by the west derrick car from a position 
over the next tower to the west. 

In the -meantime, the weight of the new and old 
towers had been transferred to the dollies. and a four- 
part tackle, which had been reaved between the bases 
of the towers to be moved and the base of the next tower 
to the east, was carried up to the east derrick car, which 
was stationed on the deck back of this tower. With this 
rig the two towers were then ha'ed half of the re- 
quired distance to the east. 

This operation exposed the recesses that had been left 
in the tops of the pedestals when they were capped, and 
permitted the filling of these recesses with the non-shrink- 
ing mortar. The shifting of the towers was then com- 
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Typical Elevation and Section of Girders 


Girder Span and Floor Details 


pleted and the new tower was landed in position on the 
pedestals. 

Following this step, it was necessary to introduce two 
operations that were occasioned by the fact that the tops 
of the new towers were about 30 in. lower than the old 
ones. The top of the old tower had to be burned off to 
provide adequate clearance for the deeper 60-ft. span to 
the east, which was erected by the east derrick car, and 
it was necessary to provide a bolster 30 in. deep on top 
of the west bent of the new tower to provide a temporary 
support for the old west 60-ft. span. This bolster was 
set in place with an auxiliary line from the west derrick 
car, while the main fall line was being used to hold the 
east end of the girder span clear. 


Placing of Floor Slabs Followed 


Following the erection of the new east 60-ft. span 
and the 30-ft. tower span, the six floor slabs were set by 
the two derrick cars, the track was replaced and blocked 
up on the slabs for the restoration of traffic, pending the 
completion of the waterproofing and the application of 
the ballast. 

A modification of the procedure described above had 
to be introduced in the replacement of the old tower at 
the east end of the viaduct because the ground slope pre- 
vented the rolling of this tower out of the way. Accord- 
ingly, it was necessary to dismantle this tower piece- 
meal before the new tower could be rolled into place. 
Another expedient was adopted for the change at the 
west tower. Here, the bents of the new tower were 
erected independently as close as possible to the cor- 
responding bents of the old tower, while the new steel for 
the next tower to the east, instead of being erected close 
to the tower it was to replace, was set up temporarily 
close to the old west tower. In this position it could 
be used as falsework to support the west end of the old 
60-ft. girder span while the old end tower was being 
dismantled and the new bents were moved into position 
and the tower bracing applied. The old tower span and 
the 52-ft. end span, which had previously been removed, 
were then replaced by the new spans. 

A notable feature of the operation was the ease and 
accuracy with which the towers were brought to exact 
center. There was a jack at each column and by manip- 
ulating the lowering, one jack at a time, each column 
was landed on exact center. As a result of this the 
girders went into place accurately. The steel fitted 
remarkably well, it being necessary to ream only a few 
holes in one connection. As a result of accurate field 
work and close supervision, no adjustment of level was 
required. 

The first tower change was made on November 18, 
1935, and the last one, at the second tower from the west 
end, on December 20, the work being done in each case 
during the morning hours when no passenger train move- 
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ments are scheduled at this location. The first change, 
at the east tower, was started at 6:30 a.m. and com- 
pieted at 12:05 p.m., a total elapsed time of 5 hr. 35 min. 
For all the other changes, the time required ranged 
from 3 hr. 15 min., to 4 hr. 15 min. 

The steel was fabricated by the McClintic-Marshall 
Corporation (now the fabricating and construction di- 
vision of the Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa.), 
and erected by the Ferro Construction Company, Chi- 
cago. 

The new State Line viaduct was designed under the 
direction of G. H. Tinker, bridge engineer, and F. S. 
Hales, assistant bridge engineer of the Nickel Plate, 
who, with J. C. Wallace, assistant chief engineer of the 
Nickel Plate and H. B. Sierts, president of the Ferro 
Construction Company, developed the erection procedure 





Derrick Cars Setting New Girder Spans After New Tower 
Replaced Old One 


employed. The project was under the general super- 
vision of A. C. Harvey, chief engineer, and Mr. Wallace, 
and the field work was under the direction of W. 
Sprague, division engineer, with B. W. Merrill as resi- 
dent engineer. The tofal amount of structural steel 
used in the new viaduct is 1,020 tons, including fasten- 
ings and 13,290 lb. of temporary material. 


A Pageant of 


Transport Progress 


RANSPORT development is the theme of the 
Ty pageant which Edward Hungerford has written 

and will produce for the Great Lakes Exposition 
at Cleveland, under the title, “Parade of the Years.” 
It will, in fact, be a new and amplified edition of his 
now famous Wings of a Century, produced for the 
Chicago World Fair in 1933-4 and shown to over a 
million and a quarter visitors. It is still the stirring 
romance of America’s growth and expansion, within the 
short span of a century and a half—the epic of Amer- 
ica’s conquest of a wilderness, told and pictured in 
terms of highway, water and rail transport. Only the 
high spots can, of course, be touched in an hour-and 
hali’s presentation, but historical incidents have been 
so selected and arranged as to present a comprehensive 
picture of this progress from the days of the redman, 
covered wagon, the stage coach and the canal boat to 
transport in 1936. 

The focal point of the new pageant has been shifted, 
quite naturally, to Cleveland—‘“upborn of water traffic 
on Lake Erie and the Northern Ohio Canal,” and now 
one of the country’s greatest railway centers—to point 
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the important part which that city has played in this 
thrilling drama. But the main theme of Wings of a 
Century remains, and several of its scenes have been 
retained to carry it. These include: The New York 
waterfront at the time of the arrival there of the Cler- 
mont, with the scenes of mirthful skepticism and excite- 
ment that greeted Fulton’s invention; Baltimore docks 
in 1830 with Peter Cooper and his Tom Thumb braving 
the mirth of their day to prove steam railways prac- 
ticable; the Gold Rush of ’49; Sacramento and _ its 
famous night-boat scenes with the rush of gold to San 
Francisco; Promontory Point and the historic “meeting” 
of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific; and the sand 
dunes of Kitty Hawk, with the Wright Brothers making 
their first historic flight. Added scenes will include 
the memorable visit of Lincoln to Cleveland enroute to 
his inauguration, and his “return” in the historic funeral 
train, epitomizing briefly but pointedly the Civil War 
period. 

For this pageant a mammoth open air amphitheatre 
with a seating capacity of 4004, and a triple stage, de- 
signed by one of Cleveland’s leading architects, are being 
built. The stage will have a maximum width of 265 
feet and a depth of over 100 feet. Over 3000 feet of 
track will be needed to move “across stage” and provide 
vardage for, when not in use, the 12 locomotives (with 
their trains) taking part in the pageant. 

The “parade” of locomotives will be in historic se- 
quence; the little Tom Thumb, chugging by on its own 
steam; the DeWitt Clinton, with its train of “baby” 
coaches, that made a record of 14 miles an hour the 
following year; that grass-hopper like comic, the At- 
lantic ; those balloon stack survivors of the B. & O., the 
William Mason and Thatcher Perkins; the Union Pa- 
cific No. 9; the New York Central’s more modern and 
famous 999, whose record was 112% miles an hour, 
made in 1893, held good for 25 years; and the Burling- 
ton No. 9, the “Pride of the Prairies.” All these relics 
Mr. Hungerford has been able to assemble, along with 
super-giant locomotives of today from five representa- 
tive railroads. 

Besides these huge stage “props” there will also be 
sailing ships, canal boats, steamboats, covered wagons, 
stage coaches and horse-drawn vehicles of every de- 
scription: automobiles from the earliest “one lunger” to 
today’s streamlined limousines and motor coaches ; planes 
from the Kitty Hawk to the modern airliner. And all 
set amid scenes and incidents, and to music, appropriate 
to their own day and generation. Fifty horses and a 
cast of over 200 will be used in the presentation. The 
pageant will have its first performance on June 27. 

To railway men, the large interest in the Cleveland 
pageant comes from the fact that it was made an integral 
feature of the forthcoming Cleveland centennial expo- 
sition at the instance of the railroads entering that city 
which, because of this fact, contributed generously to 
the underwriting of the exposition. Many railroad 
executives have developed a strong belief in the value of 
large railroad shows as a publicity medium for the roads 
themselves. The success of the Baltimore & Ohio in 
staging The Fair of the Iron Horse at Baltimore in the 
fall of 1927 in commemoration of its own centennial— 
incidentally this entire celebration was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hungerford—as well as of Wings of a 





Century at the Chicago Fair, has shown that the lay 
interest in the railroads, which comes to the fore at 
times such as these is not to be carelessly overlooked. 
The fact that people in great numbers will go voluntarily 
to these transportation pageants and return, again and 
again, to them, as has been definitely proved, is signifi- 
cant. 





egulation Thicket Needs |hinning 


Has developed inte illegical and dangerous tangle and should be stripped 
dewn te fundamentals — Specific proposals for reform 


By Harry Guy Taylor 


Chairman, Western Association of Railway Executives 


It grows by sending downward shoots from each 

branch, which take root in the soil, and the 
branches from this new trunk in turn send their shoots 
to the ground. Thus a single tree may, in the course of 
time, spread over acres of ground. The banyan tree 
has its counterpart in the field of transportation. A 
little less than fifty years ago Congress planted the seed 
of a new idea in the federal statutes of this country. 
The growth from that planting has likewise been phen- 
omenal and the manner of it very like the growth of 
the banyan tree. The thicket of regulatory legislation 
thus produced is still spreading, and threatens to choke 
the life out of private operation. 


A BANYAN tree is one of nature’s phenomena. 


A Slender Beginning Now Waxed Fat 


Following a decade of anti-railroad agitation in the 
granger states, Congress, in 1887, passed an “Act to 
Regulate Gommerce.” This Act created a commission 
of five members. It prohibited unjust discrimination, 
and pooling of freight or earnings; required transporta- 
tion charges to be just and reasonable and that they 
must be published, but did not give the Commission 
power te make them. The Act contained the first “long 
and short haul” clause and authorized a uniform account- 
ing system. In short, Congress embodied in the law the 
fundamentals of a right relationship between carrier and 
public, but declined to clothe the Commission with more 
than mild supervisory authority. The seed had been 
planted, however, and in the next three sessions of Con- 
gress the tree began to grow. The Commission was em- 
powered to summon witnesses and compel testimony and 
the production of documents. The “Safety Act’ was 
passed in 1893 and an Act requiring the reporting of 
railway accidents in 1901. The Elkins Act, aimed at 
rebates, became a law in 1903. 

The tree was spreading and the reasonable rate limb 
sent a shoot to the ground in 1906, when the Hepburn 
Act was passed. This increased the membership of the 
Commission to seven and gave it power to make just 
and reasonable maximum rates and to prescribe the 
division of joint rates. The Act also contained the “com- 
modity” clause, and made certain violations punishable 
by imprisonment. Pipe lines, express companies and 
sleeping-car companies were also made subject to regu- 
lation. For the first time the tree of regulation began to 
crowd into the adjoining field of private management. 
Thenceforward, hardly a session of Congress that did 
not pass additional railroad legislation. 


The “Hog Law” and Its Numerous Brethren 


The Hours of Service Act in 1907, the Asn-Pan Act 
in 1908, Transportation of Explosives Act in 1909, the 
Mann-Elkins Act in 1910, also the Safety Appliance 


* From a recent address before the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
at New Orleans. 


Act in that year, the Boiler Inspection Act in 191], 
the Panama Canal Act in 1912, the Valuation Act in 
1913, the Adamson Law in 1916, the Car Service Act 
in 1917, and in the same year an amendment to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act enlarging the Commission to nine 
members and authorizing it to function through divi- 
sions; the Federal Control Act in 1918 and finally the 
Transportation Act in 1920. 

This accumulating legislation reflected a strengthening 
purpose on the part of the federal government to abro- 
gate the powers of railroad management and to lodge 
in the Commission the functions of managerial discre- 
tion. For example, the Mann-Elkins Act prohibited the 
increase of a rate that had been reduced to meet water 
competition unless the increase could be justified on 
changed conditions not related to water competition ; like- 
wise, the Panama Canal Act authorized the Commission 
to compel physical connection and joint rates between 
rail and water carriers, at the same time prohibiting any 
railroad from owning or operating ships through the 
Canal. There was a steady march by government forces 
toward a paternalistic supervision of all railroad opera- 
tion. The passage of one law seemed to call for the 
passage of another, the assumption of one power seemed 
to lead to a demand for still other powers to make the 
exercise of the first effective. Never was there a thought 
of repealing any of the legislation. 


Correcting One Error by Committing Another 


It is not denied that there was justification for some 
of the measures adopted. Rebates, discriminations and 
unwarranted meddling in political affairs on the part of 
the railroads called for corrective action. Moreover, the 
railroads throughout this period enjoyed a monopoly of 
transportation, and legislative restraints were substituted 
for the control that would otherwise have come from 
competition. Undoubtedly, much benefit accrued to both 
the public and the railroads from the stabilization that 
ensued. The point I wish to emphasize, however, is that 
the original reasons for regulation were rapidly being 
lost sight of in the changed conditions which it seemed 
to produce. Like an abnormal cell, which grows by 
reproducing itself, regulation seemed to create necessi- 
ties that called for more regulation. It was not enough, 
for example, that the law should declare that rates should 
be just and reasonable and non-discriminatory. Soon 
the Commission was authorized to fix the maximum be- 
yond which such rates might go and to determine their 
division between railroads. Next, the Commission was 
to see that certain rates could not be made at all if 
they interfered with water competition, and all pro- 
posed new rates could be suspended to give the Com- 
mission opportunity to investigate them. 

The next step was to amplify the power of the Com- 
mission so that it could fix minimum rates, and in the 
exercise of that power it was given such latitude that 
it feels justified in considering economic and socia! as 
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well as transportation necessities. The extent to which 
the Commission feels it can go is illustrated by its 
recent decision in the passenger rate case where, after 
finding that the railroads were not earn‘ng a fair return 
on their passenger business, it issued an order dras- 
tically reducing passenger fares. In other words, the 
original purpose, which was to protect the public against 
exactions and harmful practices through statutory pro- 
hibitions administered by a Commission, has gradually 
given way to an invasion by the government of the realm 
of private management, and has developed into a vast 
system of laws and orders, formulas and theories, rul- 
ings and interpretations—contradictory, arbitrary and 
oppressive—which rides like an old man of the sea 
upon the back of a great industry. 

If the tendency to grow had ended with the passage 
of the Transportation Act in 1920, the railroads might 
have found ways of adapting themselves, although the 
advent of new and aggressive forms of transportation 
would have made that exceedingly difficult. But the ban- 
yan tree is still spreading. 


Railroad Punished Severely for Guessing Wrong 


The Transportation Act still remains as comprehensive 
and drastic a piece of regulatory legislation as was 
ever written into the federal statutes. The equally dras- 
tic NRA, which provoked such vociferous rebellion on 
the part of private business, was found invalid by the 
Supreme Court, yet the basic principle of that law is a 
fundamental requirement of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. A poultry dealer in New York was indicted be- 
cause he sold some chickens for less than the price 
fixed by the code but the Court found that he had a 
right to fix his own price. Only a few months ago a 
railroad was indicted, tried, convicted and heavily fined 
because it charged less than a published rate, notwith- 
standing there was doubt as to what the legal rate really 
was. There is a difference, of course, between a private 
citizen and a common carrier, but I ask you to bear in 
mind that under the law as it now stands the common 
carrier is subject to restrictions in its own price fixing 
that are even more drastic than those found so repug- 
nant by private individuals. In effect, the rate-making 
power has, for all practical purposes, been transferred 
from the railroad that actually performs the service to 
a government bureau that is only incidentally responsible 
for the consequences of its acts. If you insist that rail- 
roads still have the right to originate rates, my answer 
is that that right is so encumbered with Commission- 
made precedents, and so involved with procedural proe- 
esses that it is of little practical benefit. The suspension 
of the proposal of the Eastern roads for pick-up and 
delivery service is a case in point. Even with the Com- 
mission’s co-operation, the delays incident to compliance 
with the rules for publication, etc., render quick changes 
of rates to meet competition quite impracticable. 

Before leaving the Transportation Act may I call your 
attention to the provisions extending the authority of 
the Commission over extensions, abandonments and se- 
curity issues, and railway consolidations, and clothing 
It with power to determine whether existing facilities 
are heing operated “under honest, efficient and econom- 
ical management.” It is also significant that the Act 
again increased the membership of the Commission to 
eleven, 

There have been several minor amendments to the 
Act since 1920, and one of major importance. The latter 
deserves special mention because it is about the only 
exaiiple of a desire on the part of Congress to relieve 
the railroads of an irksome obligation. I refer to the 
repel of the recapture provision. Incorporated in the 
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Act originally to meet objections of those who were 
fearful the railroads might profit unduly from the plan 
of rate making proposed, it was found to be unwork- 
able and, although sustained by the Supreme Court, was 
taken out of the law in 1933. 

Let no one think, however, that the temper of Con- 
gress toward the railroads has changed. The banyan 
tree continues to spread. The Hoch-Smith Resolution 
in 1925, the Railway Labor Act in 1926, the Denison 
Act in 1928, a new Railway Labor Act in 1934, a Rail- 


. road Retirement Act in 1934, and—the Emergency Rail- 


road Transportation Act of 1933. 
Hoch-Smith Move Ends in Hopeless Complexity 


Some day a man gifted in the use of astronomical fig- 
ures will write the history of the investigations made by 
the Commission under the Hoch-Smith resolution. The 
investigations started in 1925 and covered thirteen major 
commodities. In fact, the undertaking involved the over- 
hauling of the entire rate structure of the United States. 

The most recent order in the grain case was rendered 
this month, but another hearing has been ordered, so 
the end is not yet. So far 204,730 pages of transcript 
of testimony have been written and 14,320 separate 
exhibits filed. The cost to the Western railroads alone 
of the class rate, grain and grain products and live 
stock cases aggregates $2,000,000. This is the direct cash 
outlay and does not include the salaries and expenses 
of attorneys, statisticians, witnesses and others repre- 
senting the railroads. What expense the state commis- 
sions, grain exchanges and shippers generally incurred 
will never be known. One. grain terminal expended 
$150,000 in the first phase of the inquiry into grain 
rates. I believe traffic men will concur in my conclusion 
that the rate structure of the country is now no more 
satisfactory to either shippers or railroads than it was 
before Congress imposed this wasteful and wholly un- 
necessary project upon them. 

Notwithstanding the vast powers lodged in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under which it could and 
did make almost any kind of investigation, Congress 
solemnly concluded that still another federal agency 
should be created whose duty it should be to search for 
wasteful railroad practices and, having exposed them, 
to tell the managers what to do about it. Thus, the 
Federal Co-ordinator emerged and for three years, come 
next June, he has, at an expense of several millions of dol- 
lars, subjected railroad operations to a laboratory analy- 
sis, from which he concludes that savings of maybe a 
hundred million dollars annually might be realized. Prac- 
tical railroad men disagree with his estimate of sav- 
ings, but, conceding that the full amount might be con- 
served, it is a little disconcerting to discover that the 
additional cost of two measures enacted by the last 
Congress—Railroad Retirement and Security Acts— 
would by 1938, practically neutralize all of the savings 
he would have us make. I might add that the Act was 
apparently constructed on the theory of the mother who 
told her son he could learn to swim, but he must not go 
near the water. Notwithstanding eighty per cent of all 
anticipated savings were to come from reduction in labor, 
the law provides that the number of employees must 
not be reduced. 


Congress Still Has Insatiable Curiosity 


With all these facilities for investigation and inquisi- 
tion into railroad affairs, Congress still has an insatiable 
curiosity. Under a resolution passed by the Senate a 
year ago, Senator Wheeler and a committee are pur- 
suing a determined inquiry into the history of railroad 
financing and related matters, and only recently asked 
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for an additional $100,000 to continue the investigation. 

And the end is not yet. The banyan tree still spreads. 
At the last session of Congress 386 bills were introduced 
which directly or indirectly affected railroads. Had five 
of them passed the added annual cost to the railroads 
of the United States would have been $1,200,000,000. 
The Wheeler-Crosser Bill now pending, with a good 
chance of passing, would “freeze” the number of em- 
ployees now on the payrolls, and lodge in the Commis- 
sion the duty to pass on any proposal of the railroads 
to reduce forces. 

No reference has been made to the regulations im- 
posed on the railroads by the states. There is only time 
to say that the flood of federal legislation is matched 
by the states. Forty-eight legislatures and 48 state com- 
missions have an amazing capacity for production, and 
it has not been neglected. 


No Swelling in Mr. Eastman’s Left Leg 


In an address at Detroit last month, Co-ordinator 
Eastman defended regulation as a proper function of 
government and presented the view that the railroads 
have benefited from it. In the course of his remarks, 
he says: “I do say that public regulation has not, in 
any such way as many think, prevented the free and 
untrammeled exercise by the railroads of initiative and 
enterprise.” From the remainder of his remarks on this 
subject it is apparent that Mr. Eastman thinks of regu 
lation largely in terms of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and disregards the great body of statutory law, largely 
dealing with railway labor. His complacent acceptance 
of the consequences of regulation reminds me of the 
reply of the patient to his doctor when the latter, after 
an examination, said: “You're doing fine. That swelling 
and pain in your left leg doesn’t bother me a bit.” 
“Well,” snorted the patient, “if the pain and swelling 
were in your left leg it wouldn’t bother me either.” 

Authority without responsibility has decided draw- 
backs. Responsibility may be both a restraint and an 
incentive. The man battling at first hand with a prac- 
tical problem is much more certain to develop skill and 
wisdom in handling it, particularly when his investment 
and personal future hang on the outcome, than is the 
detached individual who gives advice from the sidelines. 


The Strange Case of Mr. Babson’s Cat 


Roger Babson’s family had a cat. Mr. Babson relates 
that he used to sit in his study overlooking the back yard 
and on occasion would hear a great commotion. Look- 
ing out, he would see the cat streaking for a tree with 
the dog from across the alley in hot pursuit. The cat, 
with her tail like a waving plume, would mount to 
safety in the tree, while the dog, after a few vain leaps, 
would retire to other business. Upon one occasion, 
however, he noticed a decided variation in the proceed- 
ings. The dog bounded across the alley as usual, but 
this time the cat didn’t run, and when the dog saw 
her arched back and the look in her eye he suddenly 
decided that he had an important matter to look after 
elsewhere. What had happened? Same dog, same cat, 
same alley. But the cat had become the mother of 
kittens and was charged with reszonsibility. It does 
make a difference. 

Regulation that restricts itself to the administration 
of the general rules for equity and fair play is one 
thing. Regulation that abandons the role of umpire to 
become a player is a very different thing. Woodrow 
Wilson must have been thinking of much the same thing 
when he said: 

Regulation by Commission is not regulation by law, but con- 
trol according to the discretion of governmental officials. Rez- 
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ulation by law is judicial by fixed and definite rule, whereas reg- 
ulation by commission is an affair of business sense of the com- 
prehension and thorough understanding of complex and varioys 
bodies of business. There is no logical stopping place between 
that and the actual conduct of business enterprises by the eoy- 
ernment. 

Such methods of regulation, it may safely be predicted, will, 
sooner or later, be completely discredited by experience. Com- 
missions in the future, as in the past, will reflect rather public 
opinion than business discretion. The only safe process, the only 
American process, the only effective process, is the regulation of 
transactions by the definite prohibitions of law, item by item, as 
experience discloses their character and their effects and the 
punishment of the particular individuals who engage in them, 
The acts of corporations themselves must be checked, not by 
futile and blundering attempts to dictate to each corporation how 
its business shall be conducted, but by bringing the officials di- 
rectly to book who are responsible for forbidden or questionable 
transactions. 


That was written in 19C8, before the full effects of 
railroad regulation had developed. Does not the record 
I have just reviewed confirm the accuracy of Mr. Wil- 
son’s conclusion that there is no stopping place between 
detailed supervision by a bureau and “actual conduct of 
business enterprises by government?” 


A Politician’s Slight Error of 3995 Per Cent 


Let us turn for a moment to the cost of regulation, 
both to government and to the railroads. Obviously, 
the complete figures are unobtainable because so many 
are buried in joint expenditures where separation is im- 
possible. However, there is sufficient information to 
make a significant and arresting showing. Take valua- 
tion as an example. Senator La Follette, author of the 
legislation, optimistically assured his colleagues that the 
combined expense to government and railroads could not 
possibly exceed $5,000,000. The actual expense from 
1913, when the work started, to the first of this year, 
aggregates for the government, $48,145,772, and for the 
railroads, $152,078,590. The disparity between Senator 
La Follette’s estimate of $5,000,000 and the combined 
outlay of $201,078,590 is a fair sample of the politician’s 
foresight when he invades the field of business. 

When railroad men complain of the burden of effort 
and expense involved in making reports to government 
agencies, it is customary for the latter to pooh-pooh the 
matter as of such minor importance as to call for no 
anxiety. The flood of questionnaires set loose by the 
Federal Co-ordinator and his staff gave shippers an idea 
of the trouble such requests can cause. The Bureau 
of Kkailway Economics made a survey to determine the 
number of reports required of the railroads by the va- 
rious federal and state agencies for the year 1921. This 
disclosed a total of 2,908,816. A typical western rail- 
road, after a careful study, found that it sustains a cost 
of $25,000 a year for the compilation of such reports. It 
is manifest, therefore, that at least $5,000,000 is ex- 
pended annually by the railroads to supply the informa- 
tion demanded by the government. 


Large Non-Productive Expenditures Required 


In 1932 the Bureau of Railway Economics made an- 
other study to ascertain the amount of nonproductive 1n- 
vestment and nonproductive current expenditures 1n- 
curred by the railroads. This study is mentioned here 
because by far the larger part of such expenditures are 
induced by municipal, state or federal requirements. The 
total investment in nonproductive property for the five- 
year period 1927-1931 was $223,866,627, while the non- 
productive charges to operation and maintenance was 
$212,871,438. In other words, that survey revealed that 
the railroads were required to make an annual outlay of 
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over $42,000,000 for purposes which the Commission 
itself observed in the Fifteen Per Cent Case do not “in- 
crease traffic” or “‘save expense.” 


The Politician’s Pals, the Labor Czars 


The tender solicitude for railroad labor manifested 
during the past twenty years by federal and state legis- 
lators is a matter of common knowledge. So far has the 
consideration for railway employees gone that little dis- 
cretion is left to management either as to wages or con- 
ditions of service. The preferred position which they 
enjoy was fittingly described by Congressman Crosser, 
of Ohio, for years a labor spokesman, when he recently 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, in behalf of an employees’ income tax bill, then 
pending. I quote Mr. Crosser: 

Here is a group of men employed in a way in which no other 
group of men in the United States are employed. No other 
group of men in the United States are employed so advantage- 
ously. They have the protection of the safety appliance laws, 
with any number of regulations on the part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and of other laws passed by the protec- 
tion of Congress which no other group of employees enjoy. 

They receive free transportation during all their lives. If they 
retire from the service, years after they leave the service they 
have free transportation on the railroads of the country. 

The Railroad Labor Act is particularly beneficial. No one 
who has not studied that subject can fully appreciate the ad- 
vantages. It guarantees continuity of service in a way that no 
other legislation does or can guarantee such continuity. 

All of these considerations and others make railroad employees 
an especially benefited group, and therefore a proper group upon 
which to levy a tax. 

I wish I could tell you what it has cost American rail- 
roads to place their employees in that enviable position. 
It represents a staggering sum. I saw the figures for 
one railroad the other day. Since the passage of the 
Adamson eight-hour law in 1916, that railroad has paid 
out over $550,000,000 in increased wages and penalty 
payments as a result of various labor board decisions 
and arbitrations resulting therefrom. Is it any wonder 
that that railroad is in trusteeship? One would sup- 
pose that labor would be willing to rest on such laurels, 
but as I have already indicated, it is asking for addi- 
tional legislation from Congress that, if secured, will 
bankrupt every railroad in the United States. 

In 1930 the railway brotherhoods filed complaints with 
the Commission under the Boiler Inspection Act, in one 
asking that the railroads be required to equip all their 
locomotives with power reverse gears and in the other 
that all locomotives be equipped with automatic stokers. 
The Commission issued an order favorable to complain- 
ants in the first case, but upon appeal to the Supreme 
Court it was remanded for further hearings. Both cases 
are now before the Commission. If the railroads are re- 
quired to install the power reverse gears it will entail an 
expense of $12,000,000 and if the automatic stokers are 
ordered it will involve an expenditure of $150,000,000. 


Mr. Eastman, and the Pretty Penny He Is Costing 


Nor is labor content with what it can secure from the 
federal government. The states were really the first to 
extend the generous hand and the cumulating exactions 
upen railroad revenues have reached alarming propor- 
tions. In one western state, for example, the operating 
expenses were increased several hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year by a law limiting trains to 70 cars. So-called 
“full” crew laws are numerous and labor organizations 
are vigilant to see that they are enforced, as the recent 
experience of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy with 
its streamline trains well indicates. 

At the very botvom of the depression, Congress passed 
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the Emergency Transportation Act, of 1933. As the 
word “emergency” suggests, it was intended to be a re- 
lief measure and to point the way to methods of economy 
that would greatly improve the financial condition of 
the railroads. The accomplishments have been very dis- 
appointing and the anticipated savings have not ma- 
terialized. Complying with the provisions of the law and 
the numerous requirements of the Co-ordinator, however, 
has cost the railroads a pretty penny. The assessments 
against the railroads for maintenance of the Co-ordinator 
and his staff, made at a rate of $1.50 per mile of road 
for the first year and at the rate of $2.00 per mile of 
road for each of the succeeding years, have totaled ap- 
proximately $1,375,000. In addition the railroads have 
had to bear the cost of many investigations of which 
there were approximately 2,200 in Western Territory 
alone, the Chicago Terminal Study being one and cost- 
ing about $85,000. An estimate of this expense for 
Western roads up to October 31, 1934, was $1,463,686. 
While the figures for the entire country are not avail 
able, it seems safe to say on basis of known cost and 
experience in the West that this adventure in regulation 
will cost the railroads between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 
by June next. 

The steady increase in the cost of regulation is well 
illustrated by the growth of the expenditures for the 
maintenance of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the first year of its organization in 1887, its budget 
was $15,140. The next year it was $97,868, and from 
that time forward it climbed steadily until in 1931 it 
reached a peak of $8,854,043, and had 2,389 employees. 
The amount for 1935 dropped to $5,573,019, and the 
estimate in the budget message for 1936 is $7,246,550. 
It is interesting to note that the total for the 49 years is 
$142,967,550. When to this is added the expenditures 
for the support of the various state commissions, for 
which I do not have the figures, it will be seen that the 
contribution of the taxpayer is no mean item. 

What I have been able to assemble, more or less 
hastily, is only part of the story. It does not touch the 
cost of maintaining on each railroad statistical depart- 
ments, traffic bureaus, and well staffed commerce sec- 
tions. It contains no allowance for expenses for at- 
tendance at prolonged hearings, the printing of volumin- 
ous briefs and records, the participation in innumerable 
conferences relating to the filing of tariffs, compliance 
with accounting requirements and other technical mat- 
ters. What is even more important, it makes no attempt 
to measure the effect of all this upon the morale of rail- 
road management. In his Detroit speech already re- 
ferred to, Co-ordinator Eastman asserts that “manage- 
ments are tempted to shift responsibility to the Commis- 
sion and hold it guilty of all their troubles, if it does not 
accede in every respect to their rate demands.” I am 
sorry to have to admit that there is a measure of truth 
in that indictment. Perhaps the wonder is that they ex- 
hibit any independence at all. The steady accretion of 
power in federal and state bureaus has had its effect on 
the men who run the railroads and the industry suffers 
as a consequence. Relax the supervision and that con- 
dition will improve. 


A Specific Program to Clean Out the Jungle 


I have been reminded that criticism of excessive regu- 
lation serves but little purpose if it is unaccompanied by 
suggestions as to how it may be relaxed. There is merit 
in such a reminder. Therefore, I shall undertake to in- 
dicate some of the measures I think might be dispensed 
with. In so doing, I speak only for myself. At any 
rate, it is my opinion that the railroads would function 
to far better advantage, the public would be better served 
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and the cost of transportation would be reduced if the 
following changes in the law were brought about : 

1. Permit the Emergency Transportation Act to expire by its 
own terms on June 20, 1936. 

2. Repeal the Denison Act, which requires railroads, upon 
order of the Commission, to make joint rates with the govern- 
ment-owned barge lines and to turn over traffic to such water 
carriers, when it might more economically be handled by the 
railroad from whom the traffic is taken. 

3. Modify the Interstate Commerce Act in the following par- 
ticulars : 

(a) Liberalize the Fourth Section as provided for in the Pet- 
tingill Bill, now pending in the Senate after passage through the 
House. 

(b) Eliminate the provisions which empower the Commission, 
in the determination of a fair return or the division of joint 
rates, to take into eonsideration whether the carriers are operated 
under “honest, efficient and economical management.” This is a 
direct invasion of the functions of management. 

(c) Repeal the provisions with respect to certificates of public 
convenience and necessity whereby Commission approval is re- 
quired for extensions, acquisitions and abandonments. The ad- 
vent of intense competition by the new agencies will largely con- 
trol these matters. The free play of economic forces can be 
trusted to prevent unwise and improvident construction. 

(d) Modify the present unworkable provisions of the Act 
which require the Commission to promulgate a plan for consoli- 
dation of railroads. All compulsory features of the law should 
he removed and the carriers permitted to work out voluntary 
consolidations, subject to final approval by the Commission. 

(e) Power of the Commission to suspend rates should be lim- 
ited to those cases in which complainant can show that irrevo- 
cable injury is threatened. The growing practice, participated in 
by both shippers and carriers, of invoking the suspension powers 
of the Commission, and the frequency with which the latter 
grants such ‘equests, or acts on its own motion, promotes in- 
terminable delays and increases the handicap under which rail- 
roads labor in meeting competition. 

Other amendments might be cited, but these will suf- 
fice to indicate the direction in which I think we should 
proceed. If railroads are to meet the competition of 
water, motor and air transport—and even government 
officials insist that that is what they must do—then they 
must have greater freedom in two things—the initiation 
of rates and control of wages. We can be assured that 
if these, and other modifications of like import, are not 
effected, railroad transportation will be “goose-stepped”’ 
into government ownership. 


Papa and Mama Should Let Their Boy Grow Up 


Establishment of broad policies of general application 
is the natural function of a national authority. But rail- 
road operation is a business of infinite detail. Action 
is rapid. It must be directed by men familiar with all 
the circumstances. Judgments, in most cases, should be 
made by those on the ground. Authority should be kept 
close to the field of operation. Remote control may work 
in radio, but it cannot be applied to railroad transporta- 
tion. The road to improvement does not lie in the di- 
rection of further experimentation with paternalistic 
theories. We have already had too much of what has 
been cal'ed “papa and mamma” government. The qual- 
ities of satisfactory service and successful operation are 
not the products of inquisitions or mandatory orders. 
They come from responsibility, the development of initia- 
tive and the stimulation of an esprit de corps in the or- 
ganization. 

America is a restless, ambitious multitude of 130,000,- 
000 people scattered across the expanse of a great con- 
tinent, and while living under widely divergent condi- 
tions, they speak a common language, cherish common 
ideals and are in a spiritual, as well as a political sense, 
a united people. They have unlimited capacity for fur- 
ther progress if they do not become so enmeshed in the 
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benevolent ministrations of a paternalistic governn. nt 
that they lose their courage in bewilderment and t' cir 
vision in. a vast confusion. The leadership which +. ey 
now so greatly need will never emerge from a govern- 
ment bureau. It will come, as it always has, from ‘he 
ranks of men whose natural talents have been whe' ‘ed 
by conflict and whose ability has been tempered in the 
fires of experience. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R May 2 totaled 671,154 cars, an increase of 4,973 

cars as compared with the week before and an 
increase of 102,227 cars, or 18 per cent, as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year. The principal 
increases over last year’s figures were in miscellaneous 
freight and coal but all commodity classifications ex- 
cept ore showed an increase. Coal, grain, and forest 
products showed decreases as compared with the pre- 
ceding week. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 2 


Districts 1936 1935 

NI <r <) sah ararpie eine axe ead are ace daha ied 153,931 133,011 146.667 
SRR han aia lac oss aecdlgia cintaenpas' ais 138,522 106,629 123,0 

IR oo. imeciadele a'eane ela $7,205 35.410 43.758 
A ee ee ee ; 97,658 84,837 87.748 
Or Pee 84.811 79.578 74.018 
ee ee ae ee 95,504 83,395 82.38] 
EON. gg 5.950 eisewiewe ae es ie 53,523 46,067 47.664 
Total Western Districts............ 233.838 209,040 244.063 
po ee ee eee 671,154 568,927 605.246 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.......... 32,666 25,602 27.091 
ree ann cat ear 15,181 14,087 16,752 
RE REE een a ong ea eae 119,567 84,294 112.133 
DS ciate aos Ke oe own etnewie ain aecas 7,655 5,054 6.853 
WONUeE TPVOUMEIS occ cece ewes Mots 32,164 27,334 24.998 
Sl sciecie Soke hes Kid bee ew wes ‘ 17.629 20,161 9.851 
pee Se ee 162,600 161,204 166,485 
IIE | acc Gr oee ia scare sree’ 283.692 231,191 241.083 
ME ea eh ncsia ec tars oe ete cea ors ie SRS 671,154 568,927 605,24¢ 
Rosa 4h uiis-arats ons eee eke We ern 666,181 558,936 609.704 
SS. re re ene ree 642.657 611,141 591.705 
CS Ei ee ae ee ee ee 622,138 586,568 579,981 
I A di oon hos et eine ares Cee 613.867 545,456 559.071 


Cumulative Total, 18 Weeks....  11.123,211 10,375,945 10,510,874 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended May 2 
increased from 43,196 cars in 1935 and 47,228 cars for 
the previous week to 47,262 cars, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


i ee ee eee pa taceis Borate 47 262 26,651 
a eS a Se 47,228 26,755 
I I IR ca ein te sige atari wien: «ware Bixee ests 44,533 24.974) 
ON We oc Ce hea dctatadaekaccas 43.19¢ 21,780 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

ETE En ee 767,861 423,607 
ES ee es eee 768,551 411,62¢ 
i CN es Cade Sciae tb ace Ui nede Chee 2 743,560 423,8 


Tue AtLantic Coast Ltnr has recently launched a campaign 
to keep before its employees reminders of the necessity for cour- 
tesy in all dealings with patrons. Among the reminders being 
employed are “Courtesy Always” and “Courtesy is Genuine Po- 
liteness” headings on telephone memorandum pads, and editori- 
als, articles, and fillers in the Atlantic Coast Line News--the 


latter reiterating the slogan “Service is Courtesy in Action.’ 
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econd “Railroad Week’ Celebration 


Planned for July 13-18 


Sales meeting held at Chicago first step towards adoption 
of method of educating sales forces 


ESTERN railroads will again celebrate “rail- 
\/ road week,” the week decided upon being that 

between July 13 and 18. The decision to ob- 
serve the second annual railroad week was announced 
by H. G. Taylor, chairman of the Western Association 
of Railway Executives, at Chicago on May 11, before 
a meeting of 1,100 railroad passenger representatives 
who attended a dinner and show sponsored by the 
western railroads. This gathering, the first of its kind, 
is a step towards the adoption by western railroads of 
a well-defined method of educating their sales forces. 
While the meeting was sponsored by the western lines, 
passenger solicitors of eastern railroads with head- 
quarters in Chicago also attended. The program of the 
sales meeting included an address by Mr. Taylor on 
salesmanship, a two-act skit contrasting conduct in a 
ticket office of years ago with that in a modern ticket 
office, and the showing of sound-slide films used to 
educate sales employees in other industries. These pic- 
tures were shown to determine their value in the educa- 
tion of employees in the sale of railroad passenger 
service. 

Mr. Taylor said in part: “The salesman’s job is to 
make people want what they need and when the trans- 
action is completed, everybody benefits. New products 
must be ‘introduced,’ which is merely a modern way of 
saying that the salesman must educate the public to 
their advantages. Dr. Kettering, head of General 
Motors Research Laboratories, says that the chief func- 
tion of a research engineer is to keep people dissatisfied 
with what they have. If I get what he means, it is 
that progress is not possible if the tastes, as well as 
the needs, of people remain static. But, after the re- 
search engineer has perfected his product, industry must 
send for the salesman to create a demand for it. 

“Salesmanship, therefore, is recognized as an essential 
element in industrial progress. The theorist in social 
economics regards him as an unnecessary middleman, 
but experience has demonstrated that so long as human 
nature remains as it is, the salesman will constitute a 
vital part in the program of commerce. 

“The name ‘ticket agent’ is a misnomer, and your 
job ought to be dignified with a better title. You do 
not sell tickets any more than a real estate agent sells 
deeds. The ticket is merely evidence of a title to some- 
thine more valuable. 

“The man about whom I would boast tonight is not 
a mere ticket seller, he is an enthusiast. He realizes 
that he sits at the gate that admits to the open road 
leading to great adventures. He is a transportation 
advisor, a counselor in travel, a partner in the joys and 
sorrows of thousands of people; his opportunity for 
service is unlimited in its possibilities. He doesn’t sell 
a ticket, he sells sunshine, fresh air and great open 
spac-s—Grand Canyons, snowy peaks and dude ranches. 

“One does not have to be an expert in the technique 
of that profession, however, to know that the first requi- 
site is to have something to sell. And when it comes 
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to that, the seller of railroad passenger service is in a 
particularly favorable position. He has the finest prod- 
uct in industry today. Railroads have set the pace in 
economic recovery. They offer a tray full of merchan- 
dise unmatched in any industry. The research engineer 
has been breaking records in the railroad industry so 
that today the salesman has a double attraction to offer 
the prospective traveler. As I have already pointed out, 
he has places to go and reasons for traveling that con- 
stitute fascinating attractions if properly presented. In 
addition, he can offer conveniences and comforts that 
set new standards in transportation. 


Railroad Week 

“Western railroads will again celebrate ‘Railroad 
Week’ the dates being July 13 to 18. The outstanding 
success of a similar effort last year, when nearly 400 
towns and cities participated, prompted a general request 
for a repetition. It is expected that at least 500 towns 
will put on programs this year. Nothing in railroad 
history so stimulated public interest in steam carriers 
or proved so helpful to the morale of railroad personnel. 
The celebrations afforded an opportunity for a public 
expression of appreciation for the indispensable place 
railroads occupy in American life. 

“Today representatives from Western railroads met 
in this city to formulate plans for the big event and the 
interest and enthusiasm displayed augurs well for an 
even greater success than was realized last year. 

“There will be proclamations by governors and 
mayors, decorations of railroad property and business 
houses, unique publicity, handcar derbies, train calling 
contests, Red Cap races, rail-walking contests, blowing 
of locomotive whistles, visits to railroad shops and round- 
houses, exhibits of both new and old railroad equip- 
ment, picnics and outings, gala street dances, popularity 
contests, colorful parades, speeches before luncheon and 
civic clubs. These and many other forms of entertain- 
ment will constitute one of the most eventful weeks in 
western railroad history. 

“In a country as big as ours the real problem con- 
sists in dissentinating essential information so that there 
may be a mutual understanding of common interests. 
Railroad Week is the medium through which such an 
understanding can be promoted and its high points 
dramatized. The great success of the celebration last 
year demonstrated its value for that purpose. The 
ghosts of old prejudices and the misunderstandings of 
former days were put to flight. The value, therefore, 
of such a celebration as a builder of good will and better 
feeling cannot be exaggerated. 

“Yes, we are going to put on a show. We propose 
to celebrate a hundred years of progress in transporta- 
tion. The spirit, courage and vision of pioneer railroad 
builders lives again today. In the hearts and minds of 
720,000 workers who make up the human side of West- 
ern railroads and their allied industries, this spirit is 
still active.” 
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Wheeler “Filibustering 
Against Pettengill Bil: 


] EARINGS on the Pettengill bill to repeal the 
| long-and-short-haul clause of section 4 of the in- 

terstate commerce act, begun before the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce on May 11 after sev- 
eral postponements, immediately developed into some- 
thing very much like a one-man filibuster by Chairman 
Wheeler of the committee. Senator Wheeler is opposed 
to the bill, which has been passed by the House, and as 
it is reported that a majority of the Senate would vote 
for the bill if it got before them, the longer it can be 
kept in committee the less chance there is for its pas- 
sage before Congress adjourns. After setting aside 
approximately a week for hearing proponents of the bill 
Senator Wheeler spent so much time in asking questions 
and arguing with the railroad witnesses that in a two- 
hour session Joseph G. Kerr, assistant to the traffic 
vice-president of the Association of American Railroads, 
had succeeded in reading only 7 pages of a 2¢-page 
statement explaining why the railroads desire the bill. 
After making similar progress on the following day 
when Mr. Kerr asked to put the rest of his statement 
in the record without reading Senator Wheeler said he 
could have all the time he wanted and that he wanted 
to ask further questions after it was finished. 

Interfererce of the long-and-short-haul restrictions of 
the present law with prompt adjustment of railroad rates 
to prevent loss of traffic to competitive carriers, together 
with confusion as to what the railroads may and may 
not do in connection with such rate adjustments, were 
ascribed by representatives of the carriers as principal 
reasons for passage of the Pettengill bill. 

The average elapsed time between the filing of appli- 
cations for rate relief in fourth section cases, and de- 
cision by the Interstate Commerce Commission in typical 
cases in 1935 was shown to have been 12.4 months, in 
the statement presented by Mr. Kerr. This statement, 
which excluded cases of minor importance, covered 43 
cases, in which the delay ranged from three months, at 
the least, to 66 months in one instance. In 21 instarices 
the delay was ten or more months. 

As illustrative of the situation of the railroads with 
respect to uncertainty as to the bases on which long- 
and-short-haul applications will be treated under the 
present law, Mr. Kerr cited two recent decisions by the 
same division of the commission, one week apart, di- 
rectly in conflict with each other in application, although 
he said the essential facts were practically the same in 
each instance. 

“In approaching this problem,” Mr. Kerr said, “I 
desire to emphasize the fact that we are asking for fair 
treatment and for an opportunity to conduct our own 
business, which is transportation, on a_ business-like 
basis, and somewhat more free from the rate strait- 
jacket in which we find ourselves and which in prac- 
tical effect and application largely eliminates us from 
any real opportunity to handle traffic between p ints 
which are served by or in connection with water carriers 
and which, also, in large measure, prevents us from 
handling traffic from interior manufacturing points to 
points on the navigable waters, and which also prevents 
us from effectively meeting, in many cases, motor truck, 
pipe-line, and other competition. 

“While the words and the provisions may sound very 
simple and one unused to their application might think 
the railroads would obtain thereunder substantial 
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equality of opportunity to compete on reasonable terms 
with their competitors, the fact is that the clause has 
been drastically administered; in many instances it has 
been found impossible to obtain relief from its provi- 
sions; in others, the relief granted is not sufficient to 
protect the situation and is, therefore, practically worth- 
less; in still others the conditions under which it js 
granted are very difficult or impossible to comply witir, 

“In advocating the enactment of this bill proposing the 
repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act, we do so because 
of the sincere belief that the railroads are entitled to 
share in the traffic moving to, from, or between points 
located on or adjacent to navigable waters and other 
competitive points and to bring about a condition where- 
by there is some reasonable opportunity for manufac- 
turers or producers at inland points served by the rail- 
roads to market their products and move them by rail- 
road to water-competitive markets in competition with 
manufacturers or producers who have the benefit of all- 
water transportation, and that the railroads shall be in 
position to determine for themselves whether the com- 
, titive rates they seek to establish yield some measure 
of profit so long as the intermediate points are not 
charged unreasonably high rates and are not unjustly 
discriminated against. 

“While under the present wording of the fourth sec- 
tion the commission is given authority in special cases 
to permit the railroads to charge less for a longer haul 
than for a shorter haul over the same route, actually 
section 4 is so drastically administered as to almost elim- 
inate, in a practical sense, the railroads from any reason- 
ble opportunity to. share in the movement of traffic be- 
tween points served by water carriers. 

“What we ask is that the long-and-short-haul clause 
should be eliminated entirely, thus leaving to the carrier 
the primary duty of determining and making effective 
whatever rates are necessary to meet and to fairly reflect 
the circumstances and conditions surrounding the move- 
ment of the particular traffic, and without the necessity 
of waiting until our competitors have virtually stripped 
the traffic from the rails and also from the producers in 
the land-locked interiox, largely dependent upon railroad 
transportation, before we can make an application to the 
commission, and then to spend much time, expense and 
labor preparing fourth section applications, participating 
in elaborate formal hearings in relation thereto, and wait 
months and in important instances years before we can 
get a decision as to what we can or what we cannot do.” 

R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel of 
the Association of American Railroads, opened the rail- 
road presentation. He made a short statement as to the 
necessity that the railroads be placed in the same situa- 
tion with respect to rate changes involving departure 
from the present long-and-short-haul rule, if they are 
to meet competition of other carriers with any degree of 
success, that they are with respect to other rate changes. 
Beyond brief discussion of the legal principles involved 
in the proposed changes in the law, and explanation of 
the fact that it would. in no wise abridge the present 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
both maximum and minimum rail rates, and to suspend 
any rates initiated by the railroads, he did not attempt 
to discuss in detail the effects of the present law on the 
railroads. 

He was several times interrupted by questions from 
Senator Wheeler and Senator Couzens. Senator 


Wheeler’s questions were principally directed to ques- 

tions as to whether the commission has power under the 

present law to do what the railroads desire. 
(Continued on page 804) 
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High-Speed Beyer-Garratt Locomotive for Service on the Algerian Railways 





High-Speed Arrticulated Locomotives 
for Allgeria 


Success of trial passenger locomotive of Beyer-Garratt type 
leads to purchase of 12 additional units 


N order of 12 Beyer-Garratt locomotives was de- 
A livered to the Algerian Railways early this year 

for express passenger service on two railway 
lines, both of which combine long stretches of level or 
easy rolling grades, with extensive mountain grades, 
some of which run as high as 2.6 per cent with 5-deg. 
30-min. curves. The order for these locomotives was 
the result of the successful performance of a similar 
locomotive with essentially the same dimensions which 
was built in 1932 and, after extensive trials on the 
P.L.M. Lines in France, placed in service on the Algiers- 
Oran line of ihe P.L.M. Algerian system in 1933. All 
13 locomotives were built by the Societe Franco-Belge 
de Materiel des Chemins de Fer to the designs of Beyer, 
Peacock & Co., Ltd., England. 

A description and an account of the performance of 
the original Beyer-Garratt locomotive appeared in the 
Railway Age of January 20, 1934, page 73. This loco- 
motive as originally built was equipped with Walschaert 
valve motion and had 71-in. driving wheels, the largest 
ever employed on this type of locomotive up to that time. 
It gave an excellent account of itself on grades because 
of its relatively high tractive capacity and proved to be 
an exceptionally free running locomotive on the low- 
grade portions of the line where it frequently operated 
at speeds over 70 in.p.h. and actually reached a speed of 
approximately 82 m.p.h. 

Since the first locomotive was plac:d in service on 
the Algerian Railways it has been subjected to a number 
of modifications. First, the locomotive was equipped 
with an A.C.F.I. feedwater heater. The front end was 


then altered to include a double smokestack placed trans- 
versely of the smokebox and variable exhaust nozzles. 
Finally, the Walschaert valve motion and piston valves 
Were replaced by the Cossart system of poppet-valve 
steam distribution with electric control of the reversing 
gear. The locomotives include all of these features. 


Like the first locomotive, the 12 new locomotives have 
cylinders 19%4 in. in diameter by 26-in. stroke and 
driving wheels 71 in. in diameter. The boiler pressure, 
however, has been increased from 228 lb. to 284 Ib. 
The differences in heating surfaces are not large, but 
they are slightly less in the new locomotives than in 
the earlier one. On the other hand, the grate area has 
been increased about 61% per cent. The boiler plates are 
of 2.5 to 3 per cent nickel steel. Like the former loco- 
motive, the new locomotives are fitted with the Super- 
heater Company’s superheater and a multiple type 
throttle built into the header. Designed to burn a 
mixture of bituminous coal and briquettes, the coal space 
is fitted with a steam-operated coal pusher to assist the 
fireman by moving the coal forward as required. 

The new locomotives have been given a partially 
streamline appearance by the contours of the two tanks 
which, in cross-section, have been made to conform to 
the diameter of the boiler. 

The outstanding change in the new locomotives as 
compared with the first locomotive as originally built 
is the Cossart system of steam distribution which is the 
product of Corpet Louvet et Cie of Paris. This con- 
sists of cam-operated vertical poppet valves which are 
driven from a return crank on the main crank pin. These 
valves were adopted because the trials of the first loco- 
motive indicated that the piston valves driven by thi 
Walschaert gear tended to exert a retarding influence on 
the locomotive at high speed. With the poppet valves 
the locomotive has been operated at cut-offs of less than 
7 per cent for as much as one third of a trip with im- 
proved economy. The tests after the new valves had 
been installed are said to have shown superior economy 
and operating characteristics at cut-offs of less than 20 
per cent, with equal economy at cut-offs from 20 to 30 
per cent, but that beyond 30 per cent the Walschaert 
gear is somewhat more economical. One of the notable 
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features of the modified locomotive is its free drifting 
for which the liberal by-pass provided by the valves is 
responsible. 

The electrical system of cut-off control was developed 
by the builders of the locomotive. A motor-operated 
longitudinal shaft is mounted on the boiler cradle. This 
is extended to the valve gears on each unit through 
suitable universal couplings. A small lever in the cab 
controls the operation of the motor to produce accurately 


Dimensions and Proportions of the Beyer-Garratt Passenger Locomotive 


First locomotive New locomotives 


NS ETE CC ET TOPCO TE Sere P.L.M. (Algeria) P.L.M. (Algeria) 
Builder nes San) ae Societe Franco-Belge de Material des 
Chemins de Fer 


END, sxc cee Sequin ss eek s 193 1936 

RN ars hatbc hn enn te aca anee 4-6-2 plus 2-6-4 4-6-2 plus 2-6-4 
RIN. Scud bcase-w are O ingek w aca eS Passenger Passenger 
Rated maximum tractive force.... 47,400 58,102 
Cylinders, (4), diameter and stroke,. 

RR ee a ere 19% by 26 19% by 26 
NE TIE on gb os ceeseeee.s Walschaert Cossart 
Weight on drivers, Ib............ 238,200 244,710 
Weight, total engine, Ib........... 443,200 476,194 


Maximum axle load, lb........... 39,700 40,785 
Wheel bases: 


ON ere es 12—10% 12—10°/16 
Rigid, NS a a a aaa mee 12—10% 12—105/16 
Total, single engine, ft.-in...... 31— 0 31— © 
Total locomotive, ft.-in......... 87— 0 87— 2% 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
ee reer 71 71 
Outer truck (four wheels), in... 39% 39% 
Inner truck (two wheels), in.... 47% 47% 
Boilers 
I sce ilar alias alae a eraw a Ae GN as Belpaire Belpaire 
Steam pressure, lb............. 22 284 
, - ~ ieee rr Bit. and briquettes Bit. and briquettes 
Diameter, smallest ring, inside, 

SS eee ee 6—9 6—9 
Tubes, number and diameter, in.. 232—2 225—2 
Flues, number and diameter, in.. 50—5% 48—5.43 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-in.. 15—0 14—6% 
og ee, eee 54.6 58.1 

Heating surfaces: 
Firebox (inside), sq. ft......... 238 220 
Tubes and flues, sq. ft......... 2,849 2,575 
Total evaporative, sq. ft........ 3,087 2,795 
Superheater (outside), sq. - ft... 743 975 
Comb. evap. and superheat, sq. 
sr aiknlite sckacwrethn's vce os 6 keno 3,830 3,770 
Water Geet, Ol. ..... 05 c6cc ces 6,600 7.956 
Paes GUL. CE. ose cccccives 7% 12.2 





a fine adjustment of the cut-off. The locomotive is 
equipped with an additional turbo generator to provide 
the current for operating the cut-off control system. 

The locomotive controls are duplicated in the diagon- 
ally opposite corners of the cab to permit operating with 
either the cab end or stack end first. In regular service 
the locomotives are only turned occasionally, as may be 
required to equalize tire wear. 

The locomotives possess a remarkable range of 
adaptability. The first locomotive has handled trains 
of 871 tons on 2 per cent grades at speeds of 9.3 m.p.h. 
One of the new locomotives on a trial trip after delivery 
is said to have reached a speed of 75 m.p.h. with a cut- 
off of 4 per cent, and with a light throttle, drifting, to 
have maintained over 60 m.p.h. on level track for a 
distance of over three miles. The riding of the cab 
around sharp curves is said to be unusually comfortable. 
No unfavorable track effects have developed and the 
maintenance of the locomotives themsel*s is said to be 
lower than the equivalent power in the oidinary type of 
locomotive displaced. 


A 40-PAGE BOOKLET describing Virginia’s historic shrines, natu- 
ral beauties and vacation resorts has recently been issued by the 
Norfolk & Western. The booklet, 20,000 copies of which are 
being distributed, is entitled “The Land of Romance” and in- 
cludes several chapters and a two-page map in colors with 
sketches illustrating points of interest along the N. & W. 
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Wheeler “Filibustering 
Against Pettengill Bill 


(Continued from page 802) 
Fletcher replied that it had not been found practica’ ic 
by the commission, under the present law, to act as 
promptly as effective competitive action by the railroads 
necessitates. 

Senator Dieterich, of Illinois, and Chairman Wheeier 
questioned Mr. Kerr repeatedly, the chairman mak‘ng 
inquiry particularly as to the effect of the propo ed 
legislation on relative rates in intermountain and Pac ‘fic 
coast territory, and as to methods of determining the 
cost to the railroads of transporting particular trajiic. 
Senator Wheeler stated that he does not object to repeal 
of the so-called circuity clause of the fourth section which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has reported it re- 
gards as unnecessary. Senator Dieterich and Chairnian 
Wheeler both inquired as to whether regulation of water 
carriers would meet the needs of -he railroads, the rail- 
road representatives replying that it would not for the 
reason that the long-and-short-haul restrictions are uot 
applied to motor carriers, that it is not proposed in any 
pending legislation to apply them to water carriers, and 
that in neither case would it be practicable to apply such 
restrictions to their operations, as they are applied to 
railroads. 

Both Senators indicated that they were in favor of 
regulation of other forms of transportation but Senator 
Wheeler said that the water lines objected to regulation 
because they were afraid the commissior was “railroad- 
minded.” Senator Dieterich said he did not see why 
the railroads should not be permitted to meet their com- 
petition where they see that they can do so because the 
government is spending money to provide a right-of- 
way for their competitors. Senator Wheeler asked if 
the situation complained of by the railroads could not be 
met by inserting into the fourth section a provision re- 
quiring the commission to reach its decision in seven 
months but Mr. Kerr said that would still place a burden 
on the railroads and delay most applications for seven 
months. In reply to Senator Wheeler’s questions which 
assumed that the shipper at the interior point would be 
discriminated against and have to bear the expense of 
making a case before the commission both Mr. Kerr 
and Mr. Fletcher emphasized that the railroads would 
not be reducing rates for the longer haul lines unless 
the discrimination had already been created by a com- 
petitor. 

Senator Wheeler attempted at various times to secure 
admissions from Mr. Kerr that the railroads would make 
money with scales of rates generally lower everywhere 
than those now in effect, but Mr. Kerr denied that the 
general rate ievel, as reflected by average freight reve- 
nues per ton mile, is higher than it was ten or more 
years ago. He conceded that specific rates in some in- 
stances are higher, but insisted that the average oi all 
rates as applied to volume of traffic moving at particular 
times is the measure through which it must be deter- 
mined whether a railroad is making money. 

Senator Dieterich pointed out that results in recent 
years do not indicate that railroads are making money, 
but rather that they are having difficult, in avoiding 
bankruptcy, and he added, “even if they were making 
money, I do not understand that it is yet a crime for 
even a railroad to make money.” 

The hearings were expected to continue through the 
remainder of the week, and it was expected that the 
representatives of railroad labor organizations will appear 
in support of the measure. 
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Forty Railroads Report on 
Stores Expense 


Survey shows reduction in unit costs of handling company 


controversial and somewhat delicate subject of stores 
expense by bringing up to date the figures reported 
in previous summaries,* the Railway Age has obtained 
data from 42 railroads for 1933, 1934 and 1935, which 
show continuing variations in average costs of handling 
materials through railway supply departments, but sub- 
stantial reductions since the vears when railway con- 
sumption was lowest. Some railroads declined to dis- 
close their figures, contending that comparisons are 
valueless or unfair until accounting procedure becomes 
more uniform. The Federal Co-ordinator and the Pur- 
chases and Stores Section, A.A.R., are said to have 
stores expenses under consideration at present, and it 
has been reported that accounting forces of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in an undetermined num- 
ber of instances have been checking observance and 
interpretations of I.C.C. rules governing stores expenses 
and have caused changes to be made in the methods of 
figuring the costs on some roads. In this, as in previous 
reviews, the reported figures are presented without draw- 
ing conclusions one way or another as to their relative 
value. 

Costs reported by 40 co-operating roads for 1935 
varied from $3.41 per $100 of material disbursed to 
$14.20, and averaged $6.65, as compared with $6.70 in 
1934, and $7.59 in 1933. Figures for the 11-year period 
from 1925 to 1935, reported by 19 roads, gave an aver- 
age stores expense of $6.70 in 1935, contrasted with 
$6.90 in 1934, $7.65 in 1933, $7.64 in 1932, $6.94 in 
1931, $5.76 in 1930, $5.52 in 1929, and $5.78 in 1925. 
Since 1933, when unit costs were highest, the average 
of reported costs declined Ra per cent. Although the 
average in 1935 was still 22 per cent above that in 1929 
when “the rate of consumption of material was more than 
30 per cent higher than at presert. 

As explained in previous summaries which detailed the 
items of cost in the stores expense of different roads, 
reported figures seldom include, as is often supposed, 


[' response to requests from readers to review the 


“September 23, 1933, and May 19, 1934. 





material with increased material consumption 


Subject to 
much variation, the general practice is to exclude lumber 
inspection, scrap handling, reclamation, equipment dis- 


the cost of all supply department operations. 


mantling, etc., and also special work performed by the 
stores for other departments, the cost of which is charged 
directly to the material or primary account affected. On 
the other hand, various costs incurred by other depart- 
ments in conrection with handling material, such as ac- 
counting expense, switching and labor, are included. 

While the absence of inflexible and universally applied 
rules governing the costs which should be and should not 
be included in stores expenses causes variations in stores 
expense of different roads, it does not follow that roads 
reporting larger unit costs of handling include more ac- 
tivities in their figures than those reporting lower costs. 
The values which different roads give to large quantities 
of salvage, repaired or reclaimed materials which are re 
turned to stock and re-issued, are factors to be con- 
sidered. These values range from nothing to the full 
price of newly purchased material. When these ir- 
regularities are minimized, if ever, differences in the 
figures of different roads, it appears, will consist largely 
of differences in the rates paid for labor, differences in 
handling facilities, differences in the prices paid for ma- 
terial, and differences in the degree to which the cost 
of handling materials is or can be separated from other 
costs, etc. 

Recent changes reported by railroads in their methods 
of computing stores expense are few and are confined 
chiefly to changes in the pricing of old materials. 
1934, handling costs on the Chicago Great Western ex- 
clude certain accounting department salaries which are 
now in general office expense, in accordance with I.C.C 
instructions. The practice on this road is to charge 
1 per cent on rail and ties and 6 per cent on other ma- 
terial during the year, and adjust to actual charges at 
the close of the year. Prior to 1934, 2 per cent was 
charged to rail. In this accounting, only expenses at 
the central store are considered, the cost of handli ing at 
other stores being pro-rated monthly to expenses on the 
basis of the small amount of material used at each loca- 
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tion. Average costs in 1935, based on the total materials 
used, excluding coal, ice, commissary and stationery sup- 
plies, were $0.67 for rail and ties and $4.38 for other 
material. 

The figures reported by the Atlanta & West Point 
and the Georgia were intended to show the actual costs 
of handling materials and were obtained by dividing the 
total stores expense by the total issues from stock, in- 
cluding materials charged to store orders and scrap sold. 
They are, therefore, lower than the average “Stores Ex- 
pense” which is not pro-rated over store orders or scrap 
sold. 

Items charged to stores expenses on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, in addition to those reported earlier in these col- 
umns, include the cost of handling stationery, the cost 





Stores Expense Per $100 of Material Issued 





1933 1934 1935 

. eihdiwntdiciraees os dupe ccuceoenen $3.82 $3.88 $3.41 
SE ere ore 6.96 6.01 5.17 
IN Ng 6 one 6c ede adee anaes 6.50 5.51 6.12 
Ne OO ee re 8.50 8.50 8.50 
Ce i screech ewstanawne 4.00 4,00 4.00 
I nk oc ener sen tcuewnee 7.62 6.15 6.60 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 5.34 4.02 4.02 
Ce, De SIOR cc cretcsceenenes 6.16 5.97 5.75 
Chicago Great Weatern.......ccccccces 5.59 4.03 4.38 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville 8.30 8.39 9.12 
OO MS SE eer ee 9.36 8.48 8.25 
SGD OP Rn 5c cece nesccsveceesee 9.03 7.24 6.20 
ee ere err 10.29 8.72 8.01 
Se A PIO. a 6.05 6.0 ce ene eetes 10.30 8.50 9.20 
OS SS ee eee 8.60 7.61 7.72 
ee 9.57 8.45 6.75 
Rs edie nea ae kane acaeae cae pate 5.22 4.39 4.97 
oO ee eee 12.75 10.00 8.10 
dn A heel da ewe mie cae 10.00 10.00 10.90 
i wind silaicin se gin wrereaeiemaee 5.63 4.81 5.19 
I a8 dint ee idee wewne arenas 6.75 5.33 6.00 
Se MINI ois cca ck ecteesr veces 8.53 8.39 6.90 
Lenieh & Wew Beeiand.....ccecccscsceces 7.46 8.13 10.10 
ee eee a's i 12.48 
me NM See SS ere rr ere 10.00 9.00 8.80 
SR ree So ere rere 5.68 5.20 5.31 
&’ & | ee ee 9.99 8.71 6.98 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. Louwis.........ceeee 5.94 6.55 7.62 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........... 4.25 2.94 2.99 
New York, Ontario & Western............ 8.55 7.52 7.59 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 6.91 5.59 5.94 
TN ere errr 10.00 7.60 8.00 
NSE Fe re eee 3.98 3.98 4.36 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern............. aa 17.00 14.20 
Southern Pacific, Pac. Lines..........20+- 9.00 7.60 7.80 
OOO, PUNE: BD BONO. 66 cciccsecoseccsus 8.00 7.75 7.50 
ee Ge FRO SIOUNG, ce ccceccecessgeewes 10.00 10.00 9.00 
OE ER ee ey ere 8.01 7.39 6.75 
I el a a ae & Aaa a anew era ke 6.48 5.32 5.55 
TT eer eee 7.42 5.75 6.00 
TE ie wdc ae w an areneree deen ee 7.35 6.17 6.25 
rr reer re 12.75 11.37 8.04 
Average—40 roads .....ccccscccecs 7.76 6.87 72 





of trucking company material in connection with store- 
house work, the cost of operating oil houses, general 
office expenses incurred in connection with supply de- 
partment work, the cost of roadway and shop labor in- 
curred in loading material at storehouses or distributing 
points, and the pro-rated cost of switching where an 
engine is assigned to shop and storehouse work. Selling 
scrap is excluded. Illinois Central practice is further 
clarified with the statement that secondhand material is 
credited to sources or carried in the stock at current scrap 
prices, while scrap materials are carried at scrap prices 
plus the labor for reconditioning, with the exception of 
rail which is credited at $10 per ton if less than 85-lb. 
rail, and at $24 per ton if more than 85-lb. Where it is 
impossible to apply scrap values, an arbitrary price of 
one-fourth the value of new material is used. No allow- 
ance is made for old lumber or for cross or switch ties. 

Stores expense on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford includes, in addition to the items mentioned earlier, 
the cost of handling shop scrap, operating scrap yards, 
operating oil houses, selling scrap, general office expense, 
and the cost of dismantling equipment. 

A report from the Delaware & Hudson explains that 
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with the exception of major items, such as cylinders, ties 
superheater units, etc., that road’s accounting for second- 
hand material is conducted on a fixed charge basis. A! 
though not taken into stock and accounted for as use“ 
in the conventional manner, differences in value de. 
veloped at inventory time are adjusted by debits and 
credits to operating expenses. As a result, the reported 
stores figures are larger per $100 of material disbursed 
than would be the case if the value of the scrap handied 
were included in the disbursements. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is now allow- 
ing one-half of the current price for all secondhand 
usable and repaired materials returned to stock, and re- 
issuing it at the same value. 

On the Texas & New Orleans, which was not included 
in earlier summaries, secondhand material is handled 
through the stores at one-half the value of new material, 
the cost of any repairing being charged to operating ex- 
penses each month. Contrary to practices on some roads, 
this road includes in stores expense the store depart- 
ment’s cost of delivering materials to shop forces. 

Since January, 1925, the Western Pacific has been 
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Stores Expenses for Eleven Years—A Comparison of th. Average of 
the Costs Added by 19 Railroads to Material Issued from Storehouses 
to Cover Handling 


handling reconditioned material through the stores ac- 
count at half the price of new material instead of the 
full price previously used. 

Based on available information, the value given to 
secondhand material for various roads, compared to the 
value of new material, is approximately as shown in the 
table. Of 34 roads for which more or less complete in- 
formation is available, 8 roads follow the general prac- 
tice of charging out all secondhand repaired materials 
at the full price of new materials, 19 charge from 15 to 
65 per cent of the new value, and 5 make such material 
available to users free of charge or at scrap prices. This 
does not include the New York Central which is under- 
stood, in general, to-make good secondhand material 
available to users free of charge. 

Included among information recently made available 
is the statement showing the principal items used in com- 
puting stores expense on the Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
work performed by the purchasing and stores forces, 
chargeable to stores expense, embraces pricing and 
vouchering, accounting for issues, handling stationery, 
trucking, oil house operations and general office expense. 
Work performed by other departments and charged to 
stores expense includes lumber inspection, certain shop 
labor and switch engine expense. The purchasing and 
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stores Organization also performs work not chargeable to 
stores expense, chiefly the handling of shop scrap, de- 
livery material to shops and operating scrap yards. 
Testing materials, fuel and tie inspection, handling ties 
and rail and roadway scrap, clearing grounds, operating 
reclamation and oil renovating plants, and equipment dis- 





Value Given Secondhand Materials Compared to Prices of 


New Materials 


A See PF. 100 per cent, except boilers and heavy machinery. 

B. & O. Scrap value plus repairs, except engine and caboose 
supplies. 

c. A. 50 per cent on large, none on small items; rails at 
$8, $10 and $25. 

C. of Ga 65 per cent on most items; lumber 50 per cent; 
some track items scrap value; tie plates, $0.15; 
good rail, full value. 

c. & O. 50 per cent. Rail, $25. 

C..& &.. I, 60 per cent. 

Cc. & N. W 60 per cent; rail and fastenings 80 per cent. 

Cw. ft 60 per cent plus repairs. 

C., B. & O 100 per cent; rail and fastenings, 60 per cent. 

c, G. W. 69 per cent if good, otherwise 25 per cent plus 
repairs. 

C. & S. 100 per cent: rail-and fastenines, 60 per cent. 

D. & H. 67 per cent if good, otherwise cost of repairs. 

D., L. & W 50 per cent. 

E. J. & E. 50 per cent; rail, 53.5 per cent; crossties, 31.4 
per cent; switch ties, 45.1 per cent: lumber, 20 
per cent; frogs and switches, 35 per cent; fas- 
tenings, 55.5 per cent; cast wheels, 50 per cent; 
steel wheels, 70 per cent; axles, 60 per cent; 

a air brake fittings, 100 per cent. 

G. N. 50 per cent; track material, 75 per cent. 

 < Scrap value plus repairs; rail, $8, $10 and $25; 

; lumber and ties, none. 

K. C. S. Scrap value, except motors and machinery. 

L.& H. _ 25 to 75 per cent plus repairs. i 

L. & N. E 60 per cent; repaired material, 100 per cent. 

L. & XN. 100 per cent; rail, lumber, wheels and axles, spe- 
cial prices. 

m. P. 25 per cent. 

N. Y., N. H. & 50 per cent. 

N. & W. No value. Reclaimed materials, 100 per cent. 

N. W. P. 50 per cen 


Pennsylvania 


é. 

100 per cent. Wheels, $37 to $140; rail, $18; frogs 
and switches, $12; switch points, $5; bridge, 
$10 per ton; rail joints, $0.60 to $1.25 per pair; 
tie plates, $0.10 each; rail anchors, $0.05 each; 
poles_and piling, $0.05 per ft.; timbers, $20 
MBM; crossties, $0.50 


P. M. Good material based on service life. Repaired 
: material, scrap value plus repairs. 

St. L.-S. I 100 per cent. 

. oa 50 per cent, repairs excluded. 

2 & N. O 50 per cent, repairs excluded. 

; \ J Scrap value. 

Wabash 100 per cent. Rail, 60 per cent; timber and lumber, 

loose wheels, flues, axles, 50 per cent less re- 

pairs; mounted wheels at old prices. 

W. Md. 50 per cent; repaired, 77 per cent. 

W. P. 50 per cent. 

W.& L. E 100 per cent. Rail, bridges and machinery ap- 


praised, 








mantling are performed by departments other than the 
purchasing and stores organization on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and the cost of this work is charged direct to 
the materials or primary account concerned. 

For further details, readers are referred to the previous 
summaries presented in these columns. 


xk * x 








Can-dian National Locomotive No. 6057 Ready to Leave Jasper, Alta., 
with the Westbound “Continental Limited” 
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Communieations ... 


The “Subiaco Case” and 
the Proposed Routing Bill 


To THE EpiTor: 


Sr. I s, Mo 
In my judgment the article by Thomas F. Woodlock of the 
Wall Street Journal, in the Railway Age of April 11, p. 607, 


referring to an “innocent little bill,” Senate No. 1636, the pro- 
posed “Routing Bill,” leaves an incorrect impression upon the 
minds of your many readers. I, as vice president of the Fort 
Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island, initiated the complaint and the 
exhibits, and gave all of the testimony. Since then I have fol- 
lowed the case to the Supreme Court. 

Contrary to the statement contained in the article, there is 
not involved, as I see it, a Peter and Paul proposition as Mr. 
Woodlock contends. In the final analysis, this bill gives the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a free hand in determining 
what through rates are in the public interest. I think it is 
eminently qualified to perform this . ity, and further feel that 
the public interest requires that it be given such authority. 
The Commission, in many of its decisions, has said that in view 
of the Supreme Court’s ruling it no longer has power to re- 
quire the establishment of through rates which will short haul 
any carrier, regardless of the extent to which such route may 
be in the public interest. I submit that there are innumerable 
instances in which it would be found impossible to prescribe a 
joint through rate which does not short haul either the origi- 
nating or the delivering carrier, or some intermediate carrier. 
Therefore, under a strict interpretation of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling a practical application of the law is well nigh impos- 
sible. 

With regard to the issue involved in the complaint of the 
Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island, the following is pertinent: 


Fort Smith is quite a jobbing center, a great quantity of ma- 
chinery and equipment, including cotton gin machinery and bag- 
ging, originating in the southeast, particularly in Georgia and 


Alabama, and moving to it. Prior to the construction of the 
Subiaco Line to a connection with the Rock Island which 
created another direct line from the southeast to Fort Smith, 
this traffic moved through Memphis, Tenn., thence via either 
the Frisco, Missouri Pacific or Rock is.2nd, or via Little Rock 
in connection with the Rock Island. In the case of the routing 
via the Rock Island, traffic was surrendered to the Frisco at 
Mansfield, Ark., since the Rock Island had no entry into Fort 
Smith. 

We asked for the publication of joint rates not from Mis- 
souri Pacific points, but from points beyond Memphis and Lit- 
tle Rock on the east and Fort Smith on the west. Just before 
the rates were enjoined we actually secured initial routing on 
six cars of machinery originating in Georgia on the Southern, 
destined to Fort Smith and routed Southern to Memphis, Rock 
Island to Ola, Subiaco Line to Paris, and Missouri Pacific to 
Fort Smith. While these cars were in transit the temporary 
injuuction was granted to the Missouri Pacific and we were 
necessarily forced to re-route this shipment via Memphis over 
the Missouri Pacific since the consignees wanted Missouri Pa- 
cific delivery at Fort Smith. 

Sugar and other commodities from New Orleans could have 
been routed, if joint rates prevailed, via the Memphis gateway 
in connection with the Rock Island-Subiaco Line, and in none 
of these instances would the Missouri Pacific have participated 
in the movement had not the Subiaco Line obtained this traf- 
fic through solicitation. On westbound traffic the Subiaco Line 
had control of some traffic that would have moved into Fort 
Smith from Kansas City Southern, Midland Valley, Frisco and 
Fort Smith & Western points, or beyond these lines. Likewise, 
it would not have moved in connection with the Missouri Pa- 
cific had not the Subiaco Line obtained the routing. 

In each of these instances the Missouri Pacific was at no 
time in possession of the traffic. The same principle applies 
in connection with Quanah Line routing. Testimony that I gave 
in the Subiaco case, admitted that a carrier once in possession 
of the traffic was entitled to its longest haul, provided it did 
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not discriminate to the extent that it short-hauled itself by in- 
terchanging the traffic with one line in the general direction of 
the traffic to the exclusion of another line. 

The Commission, with some limitation, passed favorably on 
the complaint of the Subiaco Line, and then when the Supreme 
Court issued its injunction against the decision, it did not clarify 
the situation. It rather muddled it because it did not clearly 
indicate in what particulars the rights of one carrier were su- 
perior to those of another, and as a consequence we find trunk 
lines demanding their maximum haul on traffic moving in both 
directions regardless of whether that carrier originates the 
traffic or not. It is obvious that a trunk line with long mile- 
age, strategically located and reaching into the production and 
consumption territories, could in the final analysis “strangle- 
hold” competitive carriers. 

The Commission is unable, under the existing statute as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court of the United States, to prop- 
erly serve the public interest. Certain routes which the public 
is entitled to use because of time in transit, cannot be estab- 
lished at all, due to the fact that two or more of the carriers 
involved would be short-hauled. Since not only the originating 
carrier but all carriers in the route cannot be _ short-hauled, 
it is obvious that many routes cannot be established at all, ex- 
cept by consent of all the carriers. That there are instances 
where attempts have been made to protect existing routes not 
in the public interest, or to establish others, is not denied. 
Neither can the statement be successfully refuted that many 
rate-making lines between two points which at the same time 
would comprise the fastest available route are not participating 
in the business because one or more carriers would be short- 
hauled. 

As an indication of the interpretation given by some carriers 
as to the effect of the Supreme Court’s ruling in the Subiaco 
Routing Case, I quote verbatim from a brief filed in behalf 
of a respondent carrier to a complaint, to-wit: 

“Further, respondents have no objection to include the Quanah 
in any particular route that may not now be available; however, 
respondents, feel that they alone should be the judge of what 
routes should be established.” 

Another illustration follows: 

“Respondents do object to being deprived of their rights to 
determine with which line or lines they will join in the trans- 
portation of these commodities, bearing in mind always the man- 
dates of the law as contained in the various sections of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act.” 

When appearing before the House Committee at Washington 
recently a traffic official of a Class I carrier stated that short- 
hauling always resulted in the inclusion of one or more addi- 
tional lines. This does not “click” with the records that have 
been made in a number of Quanah Line cases. I recall one par- 
ticularly in which the Quanah Line was denied participation in 
a through rate involving four lines, yet as between themselves 
Class I carriers publish a rate on the identical traffic embrac- 
ing exactly seven lines. One carrier went a step farther—it 
surrendered the traffic already in its possession, passed it to a 
connecting line for a haul, and received it back for another 
road haul before effecting final delivery. 

I submit therefore that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is the proper agency for the determination of whether or 
not a particular route is in the public interest. In other words, 
the bill will transfer the power back to the Commission where 
it belongs. 

Charles H. Sommer, 


; President, Quanah, Acme & Pacific. 
[Mr. Sommer addressed a letter similar to the above to the 


editor of the Wall Street Journal, and to it Mr. Woodlock re- 
plied in part as follows: 

“You seem to be unaware or perhaps have forgotten that I 
was the sole dissenter in the Commission in the case to ‘which 
you refer. The evidence in that case was clear that the whole 
purpose of the Subiaco road was to secure bridge traffic over 
its line with the effect that Misso. Pacific would have been 
compelled to surrender five miles of haul to give the Subiaco 
one. If that was not robbing Peter of five dollars to give 
Paul one dollar, then I do not know what it was. 

“Sympathizing altogether with the desire of short lines to at- 
tract bridge traffic, I cannot see any public ‘nterest in requir- 
ing other roads to surrender their long haul simply for that 
purpose. Granted that neither road was in possession of the 
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traffic, I can see no .reason of a genuinely public kind—apar 
from economy in operation by saving of distance, which wa 
not in this case—for compelling one road to give up traff- 
to another.” | 


Steam vs. Diesel Locomotives 


CHicaG 
To THE EpITor: 


While we are entertained with newspaper and technical jour- 
nal descriptions of the progress of the internal-combustion loco- 
motive, in which field marked advancement is being made, we are 
still concerned with the necessity of moving most of our freic 
and passenger tonnage under steam. In addition, we are con- 
cerned with steam-heating and air-conditioning passenger and 
perishable freight tonnage. 

When newspaper editors run out of political subjects they 
seem to turn to criticism of the railroads for not adopting, over- 
night, the Diesel idea for speed transportation; seemingly for- 
getting that they may also be presenting themselves as the last 
defense line of the southern Illinois, or Indiana, or Kentucky, or 
Montana, or West Virginia coal-mining interests. 

The fundamental characteristics of the Diesel engine as a 
prime mover are admirable as applied to switching service. The 
high starting torque is the feature which makes this so. But 
until we obtain a direct mechanical drive which conforms the 
limitations of a  characteristically non-variable-speed prime 
mover to the variable-speed requirements of a road locomotive, 
we had better not assume that the problems of motive power 
have been all solved in favor of the Diesel. 

In the central, northwestern, and southeastern areas of the 
United States, many of our railroads have been built up as 
much to serve the coal-mining and allied industries as the agri- 
cultural. Except in special cases, it is just as wrong economic- 
ally to haul tonnage through a coal-producing territory, by con- 
sumption of oil, as it is to haul tonnage through an oil-produc- 
ing territory by consumption of coal. 

In the future, the Diesel locomotive may be made to success- 
fully consume powdered coal; but at present we must face the 
current situation. Diesel locomotives are consuming oil as fuel 
wherever operated. Diesel locomotives are consuming oi! as 
fuel in oil-producing districts also, but steam locomotives are 
burning coal in coal-producing districts with good economy. 

Certainly the performance of the oil-burning Hiawathas of the 
Milwaukee, and the 400’s of the North Western, should satisfy 
the most sensationally minded reportorial minds, as a continuous 
demonstration of oil-burning steam power availability. In the 
meantime, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Northern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific and other trunk lines register new steam locomo- 
tive purchases of largest size for reasons, I think, closely allied 
to those given above. 

What the Diesel engine, for success in general locomotive use, 
requires and does not yet have, is an adaptability for consumption 
of any class of fuel e~snomically best available to its railroad 
and a direct drive which will transform its essentially non-vari- 
able speed into the variable-speed requirement of a transporta- 
tion haulage unit of great horsepower. 

L. F. Witson, President, 
Wilson Engineering Corporation. 


No “Dismissal Compensation’ 


When Uncle Sam is the Employer 


New Yor 
To THE EpirTor: 

In connection with the current negotiations between the -s- 
sociation of American Railroads and Railway Labor Executi\ 
Association, on dismissal compensation, I quote from the 19 
Annual Report of the Inland Waterways Corporation: 

“On January 1, 1935, a drastic reorganization through con- 
solidation of departments, reduction of personnel, etc., effected 


es 
aps 
JI 


a very large reduction in overhead, a great increase in efficiency, 
and corresponding satisfactory increase in revenue.” 
That’s how it is done by Government subsidized competitors. 
Apparently sportsmanship is as extinct as the dodo. 
EUGENE S. Brooks. 
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“NAarch of Time’ Shows 


Drama of Rail Revival 


Film boosts industry as a whole, 
even though many alert 
carriers are omitted 


The “March of Time,” motion picture 
dramatization of current events, has this 
week released a new film portraying the 
revival in the railroads’ appeal to the trav- 
eling public. The picture is decidedly 
friendly toward the railroads; consequent- 
ly the more of the public whvu see it, the 
greater its value will be. As a means of 
identification so that cinema-goers may 
know what to look for—the other portrayal 
on this reel is the attitude of the British 
public and statesmen toward Italy and the 
League of Nations. 

A liberal sprinkling of railroad officers 
were in attendance at the pre-view show- 
ing of this film in New York on May 13 
and some of them were critical because 
their particular railroads were not included 
in the pictures, as they deserved to be. 
This omission, of course, in no way de- 
tracts from the film’s good will building 
function for the railroad industry as a 
whole. The producers obviously could not 
tell the whole story of all the railroads in 
10 or 15 minutes. 

Railroading in the “good old days” of 
wooden coaches, oil lamps and unpunctual 
operation is shown first and, to be quite 
frank, is laid on pretty thick. Then the 
traffic boom of 1920 is shown—yards and 
stations full. 

Next follow some shots which mirror 
the growth of competition—highways con- 
gested with trucks and buses. One view in 
particular shows the most appealing char- 
acteristic of bus travel, namely, passengers 
looking out past the driver at the road 
ahead. Another shot shows transport air- 
planes. Then graphic figures tell the story 
of the drop in railway traffic and reve- 
nues. Idle box cars with waste paper 
cluttered up around their wheels. 

Then—the awakening. Shopmen are 
shown streamlining a locomotive. Luxu- 
riots interiors of modern trains follow in 
quic: succession. Artists and designers 
are caught at their work of planning the 
modernization of the industry. We peer 
over the shoulders of other artists and 
adv.rtising copywriters preparing a great 
broalside of publicity material hailing the 
new day. Throngs are shown on winter 
spor's trains. Fare reductions are em- 
phas'zed by the announcer, and people are 
shovn once more flocking to the rails. 
The tempo is quickened to give the feel- 





ing of great effort and wholesale awak- 
ening. Luxury—speed—economy, all mag- 
nified in a mirror of modern equipment 
design: This was the impression strongly 
imprinted on the consciousness of the ob- 
server. 

As suggested above, ‘many railroads 
which have made important contributions 
to recent railroad progress have been 
omitted. The producers, apparently 
appalled by the wealth of material on rail- 
road progress, have contented themselves 
with shots easily available in the New York 
area. The remarkable achievements of 
the Western railways are not shown. 
Neither is there anything about the two 
roads which pioneered in air conditioning. 
But the lack of comprehensiveness does 
not detract from the picture’s message in 
behalf of the industry as a whole. In- 
deed, names of individual railways are not 
emphasized by the announcer and are dis- 
closed by the pictures of the equipment— 
a point upon which the average lay cin- 
ema-goer is not well informed and prob- 
ably will fail to notice. All the railroads 
will get credit in the public mind for the 
performance of the three or four that are 
shown. 

“Time marches on”—and this picture 
shows with great dramatic skill that the 
railroads march on, too. 


March Air-Express Traffic 
Above 1935 


March business of the Railway Express 
Agency’s Air Express Division was 68 per 
cent above that of March, 1935, according 
to a summary of reports from agents in 
215 airport cities. Although many rail- 
air shipments are included, the increase had 
reached the above-mentioned figure before 
complete reports had been received for this 
business from the Express Agency’s 23,000 
off-air line offices. One factor in the in- 
crease was the heavy shipments flown to 
flooded districts. 


1. C. C. Allows Further Hearing on 
P. R. R. Purchase of Truck Line 


On petition of the Pennsylvania Truck 
Lines, motor subsidiary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 5, has ordered a 
further hearing on its application for 
authority to acquire the property and busi- 
ness of the Chicago-Cincinnati Motor 
Freight Lines. In a proposed report, J. 
Edward Davey, Chief of the section of 
finance of the commission’s Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, has recommended denial 
of the application on the ground that it had 
not been shown that the acquisition would 
promote the public interest. 
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More Time and Money 
Asked for Rail Prob 


Senate committee seeks to continue 
its investigation with 
new appropriation 


The report of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce favoring a continua- 
tion during the next Congress of the in- 


vestigation of railroad financial matters 
being conducted under Senate Resolution 
71, with an additional appropriation of 
$100,000 for its expenses, was submitted to 
the Senate on May 7 and automatically re- 
ferred to the committee to audit and control 


the contingent expenses of the Senate. 
When the original resolution was referred 
to it this committee held it up for some 


time until its scope was limited. In ex- 
planation ‘of the request for more time and 


more money the interstate commerce com- 
mittee said in its report: 
“The complicated interrelations of bank- 


ing interests, stock-brokerage houses, rail- 
road consultants, equipment companies, and 
other companies closely tied into the fi- 
nancial operations of railroads make it 
necessary, in order to disclose the facts 
pertinent to a thorough and complete in- 
vestigation, for the committee to pursue its 
inquiry into specific transactions in great 
detail and to examine the files of a great 
number of persons and corporations not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The very fact 
that many of these persons and companies 
are not within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission has increased the burden placed 


on the committee, since a great volume 
of data which would have been on file with 
the commission had such companies been 
subject to its jurisdiction, must now be ob- 
tained by the committee through scattered 
sources, in some cases difficult of access. 
“For instance, one of the several rail- 
road holding company systems comprise 
over 50 companies other than railroad 
operating companies, most of which it has 
been, or will be, necessary for the com- 
mittee to examine in order to provide an 
adequate picture of the financing opera- 
tions affecting the interests investors 
in the securities of the railroads and other 
companies included in the system. Despite 
efforts in Congress to subject railroad hold- 
ing companies to governmental jurisdiction, 
the complexity of the subject, coupled with 
developments subject to the excellent earlier 
studies, have left the public to a consider- 
able extent in the dark as to the present 
real nature and source of control of rail- 
road hoiding companies and their sub- 
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sidiaries and the effect of such companies 
upon investors, both public and private, 
in railroad securities. 

“If your committee is to be enabled to 
render a thorough e2:id constructive report 
and to submit recommendations calculated 
to result in sounder railroad financing and 
a sounder railroad structure, it will be 
necessary to provide adequate funds to 
conduct a more thorough and incisive in- 
vestigation than has been possible to date. 
The committee has economized in every 
possible way consistent with sound, efficient 
and constructive work. The committee 
considers that the amount provided for in 
this resolution is the least that can meet 
the minimum requirements of an investi- 
gation adequate to protect the investment 
of the government and investors generally 
and the interest of the public at large.” 


Club Meeting 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
will hold its next meeting at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Friday evening, May 
28, at 7 o’clock Eastern Standard Time. 
Joseph C. McCune, assistant director of 
engineering of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, will speak on air-brake 
development. 


How Fast Are We Going? 


The use of speedometers in the solarium 
of the streamlined trains and in day 
coaches of some other through trains is 
the latest novelty offered by the Boston & 
Maine. The first train to be so equipped 
will be the “Flying Yankee,” between Bos- 
ton and Portland, and beyond over Maine 
Central lines to Bangor, Me. The speed- 
ometer will be illuminated, and will have 
a clock included on its face. 


R. F. C. Loans To Railroads 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
up to April 30 had authorized loans to 
railroads amounting to $614,946,795, ac- 
cording to its monthly report, and had 
disbursed $494,745,824 of the amount of 
which $100,578,154 had been repaid. In 
addition, the corporation had approved in 
principle loans in the amount of $36,694,000 
upon the performance of specified condi- 
tions. 


Railroad Employment Increased in 
April 


Class I railroads, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a total 
of 1,049,543 employees as of the middle 
of April, an increase of 7.42 per cent as 
compared with the number in April last 
year and an increase of 2.63 per cent as 
compared with the number in March. 


All Available Automobile Cars 
Being Used 


Although the railroads have been stead- 
ily increasing their supply of cars suitable 
for shipping automobiles, “all of such cars 
as well as the highways’and water routes” 
are being used just now “to the limits of 
their capacity” to care for the current fac- 
tory sales of automobiles, according to a 
recent statement issued following a meet- 
ing at Detroit, Mich., of the traffic man- 
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agers of companies affiliated with the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association. The 
foregoing followed a reference to reports 
received at the meeting which “indicate 
that thousands of freight cars formerly 
used in transporting automobiles are no 
longer in service.” 

The meeting was held primarily to re- 
view plans in effect at the factories for 
insuring observance of highway safety reg- 
ulations in the driving of trucks. 


Highway Bill Passed By Senate 


The Hayden-Cartwright highway con- 
struction bill, which includes authorization 
for the appropriation of $50,000,000 to be 
allotted to the states by the federal gov- 
ernment in 1938 and a like amount in 1939 
for railroad-highway grade crossing pro- 
tection and elimination, was passed by the 
Senate on May 8. The bill had been passed 
by the House. 


Increase in Truck Shipments 
of Livestock 


Motor trucks hauled 36,170,870 head of 
livestock to market last year, according to 
a recent statement from Arthur C. Butler, 
manager of the motor truck department of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Mr. Butler’s statement, which cited records 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
covering receipts at 62 leading markets, 
pointed out that the truck movement of 
livestock last year was 21 per cent above 
that of 1934. 


“Super Chief” Placed in Service 


The “Super Chief” of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe was placed in service be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles on May 
12, on a schedule of 39 hr. and 45 min., 
leaving Chicago at 7.15 p.m. Central Time. 
Its inauguration was celebrated by a triple 
birthday party held in the Dearborn Street 
station just before departure, the occasion 
being the birthday of the new train and 
the anniversaries of Samuel T. Bledsoe, 
president of the Santa Fe, and his daugh- 
ter, whose birthdays fall on May 12. Cere- 
monies began at 7 p.m. with a broadcast 
over station WGN, and were followed by 
the birthday party at 8 p.m. and the 
christening of the train by Mrs. Bartlett 
Cormack, daughter of Mr. Bledsoe, prior 
to the train’s departure at 8:15 p.m. day- 
light time. 


Revision of Tax Bill Proposed 


Revision of the corporation tax bill as 
passed by the House was proposed by the 
Senate committee on finance early this 
week when Chairman Harrison of the com- 
mittee called on the Treasury for estimates 
of the probable revenue to be derived from 
a plan previding for a 15 per cent tax on 
corporate net income and a super-imposed 
tax on undistributed income in excess of 
30 per cent, ranging from 5 to 45 per 
cent. 

Jesse Jones, chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, wrote the com- 
mittee that “if substantial concession could 
be made that would encourage moderniza- 
tion, new plant construction, and new build- 
ings to replace old ones, new equipment 
for railroads and industry of all kinds, in- 
cluding allowances for new debts created 
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for these purposes, the employment sitt,- 
tion and business generally would in ;!| 
probability be greatly helped, and socicty 
much better served.” . 


Denial of Bus Application 
Recommended to I. C. C. 


Denial of the application of the Pan- 
American Bus Lines for a certificate to 
continue an operation as a common carrier 
of passengers between New York and 
Miami which was begun on August 10, 
1935, is recommended by John L. Rogers, 
director of the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a proposed report on one of the first 
of such applications to come before the 
commission under the motor carrier act, 
on the ground that existing services and 
facilities between those points has been 
reasonably convenient and reasonably ade- 
quate. The application was opposed at 
che hearing by various companies affiliated 
with the Greyhound Lines and other motor 
carriers now furnishing service between 
the points named as well as by the rail- 
roads. The report goes into great de- 
tail in analyzing the present service of the 
applicant and of the protestants to show 
that the additional service is not required. 


1. C. C. Asked to Suspend Low Truck 
Rates 


Railroads are no longer the only ones 
to complain of unduly low freight rates 
charged by truck operators. In one of 
the first requests for suspension of truck 
rates filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Comission under the provisions of the 
motor carriers act of 1935 the Mid-West- 
ern Motor Freight Bureau, Kansas City, 
Mo., has protested against the rates charged 
by Powell Bros. Truck Lines, Inc., and 
published in its tariff covering rates to be- 
come effective on May 18 between points 
in Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Kansas, asserting that the proposed 
rates would be unduly low and, if permitted 
to become effective, do serious injury to 
the operation of many motor lines operat- 
ing in the territory. 


Il. C. C. Disclaims Responsibility for 
Cancellation of Reduced Fares 


In view of numerous inquires received, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
May 12 issued a notice saying it desired to 
make it clear that the order of February 
28, 1936, in the passenger fare investiga- 
tion required the railroads to publish, effec- 
tive June 2, 1936, only maximum fares 
and not minimum fares. “In other words”, 
it said, “the order requires the establish- 
ment of fares not exceeding 3 cents per 
mile in sleeping and parlor cars, and 2 
cents per mile in coaches, and nothing 
therein contained or since done by the 
commission may be interpreted as requir- 
ing the carriers to cancel any special con- 
vention fares lower than that basis now 
published or to decline to establish such 
fares in the future. Any cancellation of 
such special fares for use in sleeping oF 
parlor cars which are on a basis lower than 
3 cents per mile, or any refusal to pub- 
lish such special fares in the future, 15 
within the discretion of the carriers.” 

The secretary of the Rotary ‘nter- 
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national wrote a letter to the commission 
saying it had been notified by railroad 
passenger associations in February that a 
rate of a fare and one-third for the round 
trip would be available for its convention 
and that the cancellation of this rate would 
undoubtedly reduce the number of people 
traveling to the convention. He asked that 
the commission make it possible for the 
railroads to abide by their commitments. 
To this Chairman Mahaffie of the commis- 
sion reniied that no action by the com- 
mission was necessary because its order 
prescribed only maximum fares and that 
the question as to whether lower fares 
shall be made “is a question of managerial 
discretion and of railroad policy.” 


President Told Railroad Equipment 
Offers Employment Opportunities 


Industrial leaders who have conferred 
with President Roosevelt recently on meth- 
ods of increasing industrial employment 
have emphasized the desirability of ex- 
ploring the industries showing the great- 
est possibilities of expansion, railroad 
equipment and housing, the President said 
at his press conference on May 8. The 
railroads need new equipment. the Presi- 
dent said, but their capital structure and 
the necessity for earning fixed charges is 
an obstacle, and while there has been a 
great increase in the construction of houses 
costing $5,000 or more there are enormous 
possibilities if methods can be developed 
for constructing suitable houses in the 
lower-price field. He said that plans for 
government loans to railroads for equip- 
ment were not being considered, but did 
not indicate any plan for bringing out the 
possibilities of the two industries. When 
asked if the provisions of the pending tax 
bill do not operate to hamper railroads 
that would otherwise devote a part of their 
earnings to equipment financing he indi- 
cated that that question was not yet settled. 


Mechanical Advisory Report 


The Mechanical Advisory Committee, 
appointed by the Federal Co-ordinator for 
the purpose of co-operating with his Sec- 
tion of Transportation Service, has recent- 
ly completed a report of seven typewritten 
volumes covering practically every im- 
portant phase of the modernization of rail- 
way equipment. The interest in and value 
of this report is such that the General 
Committee of the Mechanical Division is 
considering the advisability of printing 
and distributing it in a single volume of 
850 to 1,000 pages, at a cost of $8.00 to 
$10 a copy, depending upon the number 
Printed. 

Both the present and the future require- 
ments of mechanical equipment and mo- 
tive power designed to meet the needs of 
railroad shippers and travelers are consid- 
ered in this report which covers the fol- 
lowing general subjects: Steam locomo- 
tives; oil-electric locomotives; electric lo- 
comotives and electrification of railroads; 
freight cars; reduction of tare weight; 
evaluation of light weight; development of 
passener car design; materials and meth- 
ods of construction; rail-motor cars; and 
container cars, 

According to a circular letter recently 
issued by the secretary of the Mechanical 
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Division, this report will be available to 
members at the cost of printing, and to 
non-members at twice this price. Those 
who desire copies are requested to advise 
the secretary. 


Highway Trailers on Flat Cars 


The Baltimore & Ohio, in conjunction 
with Keeshin Transcontinental Freight 
Lines, is planning to inaugurate a co- 
ordinated rail-highway service for l.c.l. 
freight between all points on the B. & O. 
system. The plan, which is similar to that 
in effect on the Rock Island and that pro- 
posed in a recent Chicago Great Western 
tariff suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, involves the transpor- 
tation of highway trailers on flat cars be- 
tween communities where the pick-up and 
delivery service is performed by Keeshin. 
While the proposed plan extends to New 
York City and thus to Reading and Cen- 
tral of New Jersey facilities used by the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the service will not in- 
clude local traffic on either of these lines. 

Plans for another Chicago-Twin Cities 
service, also similar to that proposed by 
the Chicago Great Western and Keeshin 
in the above-mentioned suspended tariff, 
are being formulated by 14 interstate 
trucking companies, operating under the 
name of Ulinois-Minnesota Motor Carri- 
ers Conference. 


Railroad “Fans” Make Trip Over 
East Broad Top 


The National Railway Historical Society 
and the Washington, D. C., division of the 
Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., were joint spon- 
sors of a trip for railroad “fans” over the 
East Broad Top on Sunday, May 3. Spe- 
cial arrangements were made by the Penn- 
sylvania for transporting groups from 
New York, Philadelphia, Pa., Lancaster, 
Baltimore, Md., and Washington to Mount 
Union, Pa., the northern terminus of the 
East Broad Top. From there a special 
train carried the party of 80 on a seven- 
hour tour, covering practically the entire 
E. B. T. system. A stop was made at 
Orbisonia, Pa., where the general offices 
and shops are located and where practic- 
ally all the road’s locomotives had been 
placed in convenient positions for photo- 
graphing. 

The New York division of the Enthusi- 
asts will hold its final meeting of the season 
on Friday evening, May 22, at 7:45 p.m. in 
Room 2726, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York. The Northern Pacific motion pic- 
ture, known as “Number One” will be 
shown and J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, 
Committee on Public Relations, Eastern 
Railroads, will speak. This group is 
planning for June 14 a trip over the 
Central New England, the Poughkeepsie 
bridge and the Lehigh & New England. 


Green Diamond on Good Will Tour 


The Green Diamond, streamlined train 
of the Illinois Central, following a good 
will trip through the southwest, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the great lakes region, 
and a series of test runs between Chicago 
and St. Louis, will be placed in regular 
service between these cities on May 17. At 
the dedication ceremonies on that day Miss 
Audry Louise Jones, Houston, Tex., will 
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act as sponsor at the christening. Miss 
Jones is the 14-year-old daughter of Til- 
ford Jones of Houston, and granddaughter 
of Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

During this 7,000-mile good will tour 
approximately 2,000 persons an hour passed 


through the train at every stop. Nearly 
20,000 persons inspected the train at 
Shreveport, La., on April 5. On May 8, 
120 members of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce rode the train to St. Louis 
to attend a luncheon with the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, the trip being 
planned to emphasize the closer relations 
between the two cities brought about by 
shortened train schedules. Members of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago traveled to Spring- 
field on May 14, where the members were 
entertained by the Springfield Transporta- 
tion Club and the Mid-Day Luncheon Club. 
In order that all of this large group could 
travel on the streamliner, a companion 
steam train was operated under an ar- 
rangement whereby the passengers on the 
steam train southbound became the pas- 
sengers on the streamline train on the re- 
turn trip. 


Schneider New Executive Secretary 
of Western Railways Group 


Samuel H. Schneider, secretary of the 
Association of Western Railways at Chi- 
cago, has been elected executive secretary 
of that association, succeeding the late J. 
W. Higgins. Edward Murrin, who has 
been connected with the Association of 
Western Railways since 1915, has been 
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elected secretary, to succeed Mr. Schneider. 
These appointments will become effective 
on June 1. 

Mr. Schneider was born on October 19, 
1886, at New Albany, Ind. He entered 
railway service in 1903 with the Southern, 
serving with this company in various ca- 
pacities until 1911, when he went to the 
Missouri Pacific, where he served as sec- 
retary to the general superintendent and 
to the general manager. In 1915, Mr. 
Schneider became connected with the As- 
sociation of Western Railways and the 
General Managers’ Association of Chicago, 
and has served with these organizations up 
to the present time. In addition to his new 
position, he is also secretary of the Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association of Chicago and 
the Chicago, Railroad Presidents’ Confer- 
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ence, and is assistant to the chairman of 
the Western Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives. 


Modified Eastern Pick-Up and 
Delivery Plan Effective May 25 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
May 12 issued a special permission order 
authorizing the eastern railroads to estab- 
lish their modified pick-up and delivery 
service by filing tariffs on not less than 
ten days’ notice. Under this authorization 
the Eastern lines have filed tariffs making 
the service effective on May 25. 

A statement issued following a meeting of 
participating roads in New York last week 
pointed out that the action “will extend the 
existing restricted arrangements for pick- 
up and delivery services by making them 
applicable for all distances, but will not 
include the allowance to shipper or con- 
signee provided in the pick-up and deliv- 
ery tariffs on file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission but not operative be- 
cause of suspension by that body pending 
an investigation which it has instituted.” 

Meanwhile, the Merchant Truckmen’s 
Bureau of New York, one of the princi- 
pal protestants in proceedings leading to 
the suspension of the original Eastern 
storedoor tariffs which were to become ef- 
fective April 1, is calling upon truckers to 
rally in opposition to the railroads’ modi- 
fied proposal. The Bureau sponsored a 
mass meeting in this connection in New 
York on May 13. The announcement of 
this meeting stated that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission “must be persuad- 
ed to reconsider the granting of this per- 
mission” to the railroads pending the re- 
sult of its investigation of the April 1 
tariffs. 


H. G. Taylor Addresses Traffic 
Club of New York 


Harry G. Taylor, chairman of the 
Western Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, spoke on “Excessive Regulation” at 
the monthly noon-day meeting of the 
Trafic Club of New York, held at the 
Hotel Commodore in that city on May 13. 
Mr. Taylor characterized his talk as a 
summary of the address which he deliv- 
ered recently in New Orleans, La., before 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
and which is published elsewhere in this 
issue. 

He sketched the growth of railroad reg- 
ulation and found that its cumulative ef- 
fects have been increased costs of transpor- 
tation, interference with service and the 
stifling of initiative. New competition, he 
held, has eliminated the need for many of 
the restrictions to which the railroads are 
now subjected, and he would like to see a 
lessening of regulation so that railroad 
men can prove that their “courage for the 
job” is still strong. As examples of recent 
railroad enterprise he cited the streamlined 
trains, the expedited passenger services, 
the air-conditioning programs, the safety 
record, and storedoor delivery services. 

At a brief business session, held prior to 
Mr. Taylor’s address, the club adopted 
unanimously a resolution opposing passage 
of the Wheeler-Crosser “job-freezing” bill. 
The resolution said that the measure 
“seeks objectives inconsistent with sound 
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transportation and is not in the public in- 
terest.’ G. C. Manning, assistant vice- 
president of the Erie and president of the 
Club, was chairman of the meeting. 


Joint Rail-Truck Tariff Filed 


The Keeshin Motor Express Company, 
Inc., has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a tariff publishing joint 
and proportional motor-rail-motor rates on 
freight in trucks, trailers, or semi-trailers, 
between points in trunk line and central 
freight association territories, and points 
in Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Wisconsin, goveried by the 
transcontinental motor freight classifica- 
tion, naming the Chicago Great Western 
and Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine rail- 
roads and 42 motor carriers as partici- 
pants. The effective date was named as 
June 8. At the same time special per- 
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mission was asked to add the Chica. 
Great Western as a participating carric- 
in the transcontinental motor tariff. 
tariff filed by the Chicago Great Weste: 
to become effective on March 10 on load 
or empty trucks, trailers, and semi-traile: 
loaded on flat cars between Chicago 
the Twin Cities was suspended by the 
commission on protests by the other ¢:,‘1- 
roads and has been the subject of recent 
hearings. 


Net Deficit For Two Months 
$19,588,185 


Class I railroads for the first two 
months of 1936 had a net deficit after in- 
come and fixed charges of $19,588,185. as 
compared with a deficit of $39,181,722 in 
the corresponding period of last year, ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s monthly compilation of selected 
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SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled from 138 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 144 Steam Railways 





TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 

For the month of February For the two months of 
1936 1935 Income Items 1936 1935 
$33,594,715 $26,296,410: 1. Net railway operating income......... $69,359,467 $48,236,646 
9:980,838 11,536,344 ©: GHEE TAI n.cinccdctcwees anaes cen es 21,867,366 23°889.218 
43,575,553 37,832,754 3. CNR ok waren dyad wamawee 91,226,833 72,115,867 
1,571,152 1,575,635 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 3,088,267 2,915,427 
42,004,401 36,257,119 S. Income available for fixed charges.. 88,138,566 69,201,440 

6. Fixed charges: 

10,915,831 10,914,398 6-01. Rent for leased roads........ 211,962,299 21,896,251 
41,511,931 41,939,545 6-02. Interest deductions .......... 83,299,307 84,035,525 
221,100 218,195 6-03. Other deductions ............5 435,481 436,728 
52,648,862 53,072,138 6-04. Total fixed charges......... 105,697,087 106,368,504 
*10,644,461 *16,815,019 7. Income after fixed charges.......... * 17,558,521 * 37,167,064 
1,029,832 1,014,832 SB. Come CREFEER «ww ce cesvcccesess 2,029,664 2,014,664 
*11,674,293 *17,829,851 9. Ce * 19,588,185 * 39,181,728 

16,046,450 16,189,166 10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
ROE eee rare 32,168,032 32,543,635 
1,731,491 1,338,984 Se eS Sr 3,336,678 2,607,891 

12. Dividend appropriations: 
11,830,073 13,647,279 12-01. On common stock............ 14,279,402 16,634,937 
2,746,045 2,853,628 12-02. On preferred stock.......... 3,607 ,592 3,295,850 
Balance at end of February 
Selected Asset Items 1936 935 

13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 
ee ee er ee ee rer rere ree $689,420,014 $793,463,145 
a ha aa ae a at ot geal brn, Soenirrar a weiere alah ie oe wl wee weet le mae $461,414,987 $325,715,971 
I OIE) NS SG Sarasin: ores tr dW BROW OBS dh wr Mere 4,189,754 12,560,118 
I I ob 6 u Gi'evw Su @:4'd Rhaai-g dcarcteieecgca malo. wee 28,331,033 32,702,249 
I Fou aah cliv/4 bis slog. cations aceele Oe unde Re nsaencabe cs 72,716,501 68,163,282 
ee EE sn as baa e weds bew aber eda eweaeiee ein 2,717,443 5,140,451 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable..............ccc0cceeee 61,676,678 54,658,422 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............ 46,931,628 44,460,726 
Bh, BEOUEOU GOOOUINIS TOCEIVODIS, 0:0 cccccccicccaseccsrsescececes 137,654,406 144,339,432 
aT ccs wre o ciel snd aid ses acmbise-demapee eee ms 287,935,172 300,010,846 
Bae MOUNOOE GU GEWIGENIGD FOCCEVODNC..5.o. ok ck ccc cece cccecccacune 27 634,311 44,034,026 
Se I IN arig'g eg wie wal alae bs-ais: dda Aa biOS + SGA Wed ae w.es wee eae 2,155,100 2,754,522 
eee rT Se ao Vy aes Naielipsir Havers ea Mabie 5,691,866 10,697,013 
26. Tetel cusvemt acsets Citemis 14 to 2S) ....... 6 cocci cdececsinecs $1,139,048,879 $1,045,237,058 

Selected Liability Items 

27. Funded debt maturing within 6 monthst..............00. 0.0 eee $239,626,436 $234,038.165 
I I Ns nt Eas wos sce eiaiulio alow ad.a'w Wie mlawis $310,202,570 $318,740,544 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable...............0.ceeeceee 76,107,390 69,938,315 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable. ....... ccc cccccccccccccccce 221,345,380 206,998,531 
Si. Miiecetameous accouiiie. payable... «....cccccccccesecrccsecevesace 72,779,620 84,236,648 
ES ae a eer 433,784,401 322,071,962 
eee I II NN ie ers 0 odtiace 6.0.4.0 ode b b4'0.0:0,0.0-00 6 eewre 17,596,398 4,630,568 
eee 395,989,903 279,616,051 
ts II II vio nce widrsice cove cimocbacedovebbewce 17,296,033 17,296,056 
UE” NE ERIE ose cre are erence casein cee buciawwecweee 108,054,749 108,770,809 
ee eI I i. cn issainse ree he oceeehien's pnveis eeemedeeeis 32,511,727 32,424,209 
ee I PI CI 5. 0 charningig Grane eeine Gude vac ee meeeen ema 21,513,672 23,335,028 
39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38)..........00e-eeeeues $1,707,181,843 $1,468,058,711 
40. Tax liability (Account 771): pore. 
ee, ee, NE GARR io ois eosin Se ceicicweeeoacsw ree $42,011,071 $35,947,77/ 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes..............000000- 128,479,676 128,919.410 
+ The net income as reported includes charges of $1,436,183 for February, 1936, and 843,953 
for the two months of 1936 om account of accruals for excise taxes levied under the Socia! Security 


Act of 1935; also $179,889 for February, 1936, under the requirements of an Act approved August 


29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and | 
The net income 


purposes. (Public No. 400, 74th Congress.) 


r other 


for February, 1935, includes charges 


of $1,931,214 and for the two months of 1935 of $4,103,322 because of liability under the Railroac 
Retirement Act of 1934. : 
¢ Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt ( 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of. month 
§ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 vears after date of issue. 
* Deficit or other reverse items. 
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Name of railway 


i Sa Seer rere eer so iain ores aie's)a)3 181910) « * 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System§... 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R..........-.0-- 20 eee: 
Boston ‘& Maine R. R 
Central Of GeOreie RYT «oc. ccc cceccees 
Central R. K. of New Jersey........0cccece 
Chesapeake & Oli0 Ry.. ..0:s. ccc ccccccscese 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t............. 
Chicago & North Western Ry.}............. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.......... 
Chicago Great Western R. R.f.............. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.t 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.f......... 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry.. 
Delaware & Hudson R. R 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R...... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.f....... 
Pisin, Joltet & Masters By. 2.0. cc ciccsecccee 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.). * 
Geand Trmmk Western BR. Bo... ccccccccss 
ee SN i becca cuicdeaewne 
Oe CG 3 Sa rs 
NIG NE WIS Eo vlere. ood n.n'eere wo ciaaele nee sis 
eg A ee ee ee 
Eouisvene & Wanhvitte BR. BR... 5.6 cccscc seca 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry.. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
eS ee. oe eS are 
Wow Vee Cotes Be. Th ok sisnceccacccecess 
‘ew York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R........ 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. ; 
WOOEEONE: TE WONOENEE TAGs «wines ci cc ce cweses cas 
Ne I ns cence ceeds, cee 
eS er eee eres 
a Coe ee 
Pittshurgh & Lake Erie R. R 
I easier ean ob.) 6 50d-0 04s .8 pw ier¥, O00! 
%. Lowis-Sen Prancisco Ry.t...........0008 
St. Louis Southwestern Linest 
Seaboard Air Line Ry.7f 
2 Eee re cee 
Southern Pacific Transportation System||..... 
Texas & Pacific Ry 
Union Pacific R. R 
Wabash PRy.7 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


Net income after Net income before 





depreciation depreciation 

a A = fit 
For the two months of For the two months of 

1936 1935 1936 1935 
$241,961 * $299,661 * $187,525 * $242,758 
1,373,776 * 2,236,942 515,958 * 278,475 
743,202 405,656 1,103,170 784,934 
508,429 * 956,773 728,723 204,211 
778,115 * 502,161 * 504,062 * 235,900 
571,842 * 548,935 * 443,410 * 424,383 
231,433 * 492,170 23,481 * 209,685 
6,901,726 4,109,045 8,307,121 5,484,506 
186,731 * 256,691 86,837 * 153,510 
3,494,209 * 2,559,801 * 2,654,767 * 1,700,920 
421,786 * 1,014,374 1,187,300 * 171,163 
716,705 * 525,932 * 634,729 * 438,566 
3,356,278 * 4,054,055 * 2.456.973 * 3,113,595 
3,259,176 * 3,220,114 * 2,539,787 * 2,478,988 
686,008 * 528,943 * 586,098 * 423,145 
117,488 * 602,540 70,938 * 437,676 
188,802 * 513,770 257,087 * 63,848 
639,004 * 719,728 * 446,068 * 521,205 
180,481 288,384 331,087 436,473 
140,023 * 437,797 511,122 259,064 
115,431 191,689 289,221 * 13,095 
3,326,149 * 3,402,435 * 2,712,020 * 2,817,514 
412,682 * 632,636 695,898 638,177 
251.934 * 155,699 133,407 247,329 
364,757 * 510,433 * 166,680 * 319,030 
1,101,353 392,130 1,797,946 1,079,646 
1,396,593 * 1,403,063 * 1,191,933 “ 1,220,463 
636,188 * 1,196,551 * 422,027 * 977,441 
1,832,813 * 3,110,781 * 1,130,383 * 2,381,701 
1,092,116 * 1,904,985 1,604,898 868,484 
254,200 * 13,638 512,804 258,325 
1.065.792 * 1,002,516 * 495,894 * 384,851 
4,772,038 2,537,820 5,518,322 3,273,761 
2,489,843 * 2,710,265 * 1,970,285 * 2,185,398 
2,212,754 1,999,297 5,676,098 5,383,118 
199,659 243,555 624,153 674,771 
475,125 440.037 775,710 724,516 
1,026,438 682,023 1,561,138 1,186,151 
1,446,573 * 2,201,878 * 907,931 * 1,672,932 
“161.030 * 121,830 ° 59,837 * 17,043 
1,361,125 * 1,507,674 * 1,047,920 * 1,201,118 
383,846 * 1,014,288 157,593 * 544.905 
1,952,270 * 2,399,736 * 635,893 * 1,142,869 
99,922 * 159,488 293,991 41,379 
56,951 * 290,122 999 264 787,890 
413.619 * 678.418 xf 56,458 * 317,409 
260,517 * 613.030 * 177,364 * 514,369 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R . 
* Report of receiver or receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 





§ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 


& Santa Fe Ry. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle 


{Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 
|| Includes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & New Orleans R. R. The operation of all 
separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, resulted in a net deficit of $709,085 for two 


months of 1936 and $694,495 for two months of 


statement. 
* Deficit. 


1935. These figures are not reflected in this 








income and balance-sheet items. For Feb- 
ruary there was a net deficit of $11,674,- 
293, as compared with a deficit of $17,829,- 
851 for February last year. Total current 
assets at the end of February amounted to 
$1,139,048,879, while total current liabili- 
ties were $1,707,181,843. For the two 
months period 51 railroads reported a net 
income of $23,384,502 and 84 roads report- 
ed a deficit of $42,972,687. The commis- 
sion’s compilation is shown in the accom- 
panying tables. 


State Workmen’s Compensation Act 
May Bar Action Against Railroad 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States holds that a switchman, injured in 
the course of his employment in intrastate 
commerce in California on the Atchison, 
Topeka Santa Fe, by a defective coupling 
apparatus on a freight car alleged to have 
been sed in violation of the Federal Safe- 
ty Apoliance Acts, cannot maintain an ac- 
tion for damages against tae railroad, his 
sole semedy being under the California 
a Compensation Act. The court 
said : 

“The absolute duty imposed necessarily 
Supersedes the common law duty of the 
tmplover. But, unlike the Federal Em- 
Ployers’ Liability Act, which gives a right 





of action for negligence, the Safety Ap- 
pliance Acts leave the nature and the in- 
cidents of the remedy to the law of the 
states ... 

“California is at liberty to afford any 
appropriate remedy for breach of the duty 
imposed by the Safety Appliance Acts. 
Her choice in the matter raises no federal 
question and the federal courts are as much 
bound as those of California to conform 
to the remedial procedure she has adopted. 
There is nothing to prevent her prescribing 
workmen’s compensation, elective or com- 
pulsory, in lies of a common law or statu- 
tory action for disability or death arising 
from a breach of the duty imposed.” 

The court also held that, by its plain 
terms, the California .compensation law 
embraces injuries to an employee under 
circumstances such as in this case. Judg- 
ment for defendant in the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals was affirmed. Decided 
April 27, 1936. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
Roberts. 


“Abraham Lincoln” on Faster 
Schedule 


The Alton, effective May 17, will place 
its “Abraham Lincoln” on a schedule of 4 
hrs. 55 min. between Chicago and St. Louis, 
thereby meeting the time of the Illinois 
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Central’s “Green Diamond,” which will be 


placed in service on that day. The Abra- 
ham Lincoln will leave St. Louis at 8:5 
a.m. and will arrive in Chicago at 1:5 
p.m. Returning the same day it will leave 
Chicago at 4:30 p.m. and will arrive in St. 
Louis at 9:25 p.m. Since April 27 this 
train has been hauled by the Diesel elec- 
tric locomotive heretofore used on 
Royal Blue of the Baltimore & Ohio 


5 
a 
) 


the 


Smoke Prevention Association to 
Meet at Atlanta 


The Smoke Prevention Association will 
hold its thirtieth annual convention 
2 to 5, inclusive, at Atlanta, Ga. Included 
in the extensive program covering all 
phases of smoke prevention work will be 
four addresses on railway aspects of the 
problem, presented by railway representa- 
tives. The detailed program is as follows: 


June 


Registration and Opening Session, 
June 2, 1936, 2:00 p. m. 


WeEpNESpDAY MorRNING, JUNE 


Addresses by 

Ralph Johnson, The Hays School of Combustion, 
Chicago, III. 

Prof. Jas. M. Breckenridge, 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Robert Collett, Fuel Agent, 
Louis, Mo. 


Wepwespay A) 

Addresses by 

G. G. Ritchie, «uel Engineer, C. & O., Ricl 
mond, Va.—‘‘Selection of Locomotive Fuels.” 

Thos. E. Shaughnessy, Engineer, Northern Illi 
nois Coal Corp., Chicago.—‘‘Influences Result- 
ing From the Presence of Sulphur in Coals.”’ 

on R. Goodwin, Traveling Fireman, G. T. W 
Battle Creek, Mich.—‘‘Present Day Develoy 
ments in Smoke Elimination at Engine Te: 
minals.”’ 


3, 1933, 10:00 ~ 


Vanderbilt Ur 


Frisco Lines, St. 


‘OON, JUNE 3, 1936, 2:00 P. M 


TuHursDay MorNINnG, JuNE 4, 1936, 10:06 

Addresses by 

John D. Battle, Executive Secy., National Coal 
Ass’n, Washington, D. C.—‘‘The Bitun 
Coal Industries Program.” 

Marc Bluth, Executive Secy., Committee of Ten. 
Chicago.—‘‘Co-operative Effort Between Stoker 
Industry and Smoke Abatement Officials.”’ 

Chas J. McCabe, Chief Smoke Inspector, Detroit 
Mich. 


inous 


TuHurspAy AFTERNOON, JUNE 4, 1936, 2:0 
Addresses by 


Wm. Culbert, Chief Smoke Inspector, Nashville 
Tenn.—‘‘Practical Procedure for Inaugurating 
and Conducting Smoke Abatement Work in the 


Smaller Cities.’’ 

Frank H. Lamping, Supervisor, Cincinnati Smoke 
Abatement League, Cincinnati —‘‘Dust Fall 
and Soot Collection Surveys.” 

Dr. R. R. Sayers, Medical Officer in Charge, U. 
S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. ( 


Fripay Morninc, June 5, 1936, 10:00 

Addresses by 

J. E. Bjorkholm, Asst. Sup. of Motive 
C., M., St. P. & P., Milwaukee, Wis 
tical Smoke Abatement.” 

Geo. A. Soper, Chrmn., Comm. of Sanitation, N. 
Y. Chamber of Commerce, New York 

C. D. Behan, Publicity Dir., Smoke Prevention 
Ass’n, Chicago.—‘‘Value of Publicity in Smoke 
Abatement Work.”’ 

Business Meeting. 


“Prac 


Intrastate Character of Switching 
Charges 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
held that it has jurisdiction to regulate the 
charges for switching services at Youngs- 
town on carloads of bituminous coal to 
consignees there, where the coal has been 
transported from the mines in Pennsylva- 
nia by the coal company, first in barges 
and then in cars over the coal company’s 
own right of way, to Negley, Ohio, where 
for the first time it is ready for shipment 
to fill specific orders, and there delivered 
to the common carriers. The Commission 
made an order accordingly, directing the 
Pennsylvania and the Erie to adhere t 


the 
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local rates. This order was sustained by 
a District Court of three judges, apnlica- 
tion having been made for relief by in- 
junction both interlocutory and final. Ju- 
dicial Code, section 226. The case came 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States under that section. 

The Supreme Court held that the trans- 
portation of the coal from Negley to 
Youngstown in the same state was an in- 
trastate service, not subject to the provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
its character as such was not changed be- 
cause of its preliminary carriage by the 
shipper and owner, who was not a common 
carrier, but furnished implements of car- 
riage for its own use exclusively. Such 
preliminary transportation could not, it 
was held, be tacked to the intrastate trans- 
porta'ion by common carriers. Decree of 
the District Court was affirmed. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. v. Public Utilities Commission 
of Ohio et al. Decided April 27, 1936. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Cardozo. 


Mid-Year Meeting R. B. A. May 18 


The customary mid-year luncheon meet- 
ing of Western members of the Railway 
Business Association will be held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on May 18, 
when the members will be the guests of 
the executive committee and the governing 
board. This meeting will be devoted to 
a discussion of the railroad situation, con- 
ditions within the railroad supply indus- 
try and the work of the association dur- 
ing the past six months. 


A. B. P. Resolution on Questions 
of National Policy 


Members of the Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., at their recent meeting at Hot 
Springs, Va., adopted a series of resolutions 
setting forth the organization’s stand on 
several questions of national policy affect- 
ing government, business and the public. 

One resolution expressed opposition to 
the principle of pending legislation dealing 
with taxes on undistributed corporation 
earnings which “would penalize the build- 
ing up of reserves by means of which pur- 
chases of durable goods may be maintained 
during periods of depression.” Another 
declared that the related problems of un- 
employment and relief must be solved and 
to this end urged an immediate and accu- 
rate census of unemployment by the gov- 
ernment. A third endorsed the appoint- 
ment by the administration and the senate 
of committees to investigate governmental 
expenditures and recommended the estab- 
lishment of a non-partisan commission 
composed of representatives of Congress, 
the administration, taxpayers and tax ex- 
perts to study the whole field of Federal 
revenues. Meanwhile it urged that the 
greatest possble effort be made to balance 
the national budget through the practice of 
rigid economy. 

Congressional investigations, the next 
pronouncement said, should be limited to 
the fields specifically subject to Federal 
control under the constitution, and gov- 
ernmental agencies should refrain from in- 
fringing upon the rights of the citizens. 
Especially does the organization view with 
apprehension any encroachment upon the 
freedom of the press. A final resolution 
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advocated the development of policies by 
government and business looking to the 
increase of construction, production and 
employment and the reduction of prices to 
the consumer, “thus assuring an economy 
of plenty rather than of scarcity, since 
only through the application of such poli- 
cies can business successfully meet the 
challenge to increase employment.” 


Colonel 8B. W. Dunn Dies 


Colonel B. W. Dunn, who retired on 
February 1, 1935, as chief inspector, Bu- 
reau of Explosives, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. died on May 10 at his home 
in New York. He was 75 years old. 

As pointed out in the Railway Age of 
February 2, 1935, when his retirement was 
announced, Colonel Dunn may be called 
the father of the Bureau of Explosives, he 
having taken up the enterprise in 1907, 
while he was still an officer in the United 
States Army. The Bureau, beginning as 
a small company of inspectors of explo- 
sives in transportation, was, under his di- 
rection, developed into an extensive organ- 
ization, not only representing the railroads 
in their relations with shippers of explo- 
sives and other dangerous articles, but also 
acting as an auxiliary to the United States 
Government, in its function of formulating 


regulations, under authority of Congress, 


for the safe transportation of explosives 
throughout the country, not only by rail- 
roads but by water as well. The duties of 
chief inspector during Colonel Dunn’s term 
were both scientific and diplomatic and he 
was an ideal specialist in both of these 
functions. 

Beverly W. Dunn was born in Louisiana, 
in October, 1860, and was graduated from 
West Point, as an honor man, in 1883. He 
served in the Artillery branch until 1890 
and was then transferred to the Ordnance 
department. In June, 1907, he was 
“loaned” by the President of the United 
States to the railroads, as represented in 
the American Railway Association, for the 
purpose of organizing the Bureau for the 
Safe Transportation of Explosives and 
Other Dangerous Articles. Subsequently, 
on his own application, he was retired by 
President Taft. 

During the time Colonel Dunn was in 
the Ordnance department, he had charge 
of various operations, and it is to him that 
the United States Government owes some 
of the important adjuncts for national de- 
fense, adopted and used by both the Army 
and Navy; particularly the explosive that 
is used to fill projectiles in both the Army 
and Navy service and known officially as 
“Explosive D,” and unofficially as “Dunn- 
ite.’ Of more importance still and of 
possibly greater value is the detonating fuse 
used with this explosive and essential to 
its efficiency. 

Colonel Dunn’s early training was wholly 
in the army, but his marked success in the 
establishment of the Bureau testified to his 
adaptability and quickness of perception; a 
strong man in any field. 


Transportation Division to Meet in 
Chicago 
The first annual session of the Transpor- 


tation division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads since 1930 will be held at 
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the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on May 2} 
and 22. 

Included on the program will be ad- 
dresses by J. J. Pelley, president, J. 
Symes, vice president, and Col. R. S. 
Henry, assistant to president, of the 
A. A. R., and by Ralph Budd, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Committee reports will be presented at 
the Friday morning session as follows: 

General Committee 

Committee on Car Service 

Committee on Records 

Committee on Demurrage, Storage, Re- 
consignment and Diversion 

Committee on Railroad Business Mail 

The greater part of the two-day session 
will be devoted to discussions. Each sub- 
ject will be presented by one or two 
members selected because of their famili- 
arity with it, following which there will 
be an open forum discussion by the mem- 
bership as a whole. The following sub- 
jects will be discussed in this manner: 

Use of refrigerator cars for other than 
perishable freight. 

Should demurrage rates be reduced? 

The average per diem plan. 

Junction reports. 

The automobile device car; its use, de- 
mand and supply. 

Have regional transportation and car ac- 
counting associations a place in the pres- 
ent day transportation picture? 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric is inquiring for 
18 locomotives—12 of the 4-8-8-2 type and 
6 of the 4-8-4 type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue AMERICAN REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT 
ComMPANY is inquiring for 1,000 refrigera- 
tor cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTA- 
RIO is inquiring for five coaches. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has placed an order with the Milwaukee 
Bridge Company for 195 tons of structural 
steel for three bridges in Colorado. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Pactric Frurr Express Company's 
recent order for 2,700 all-steel refrigerator 
cars includes Alfol insulation furnished by 
the Alfol Insulation Company, Inc., New 
York, to be installed as a jacket over the 
fibrous insulation under steel roofs and 
on all hatch plugs, at side plates and at 
the top portion of the steel ends of all the 
cars. 


Continued on next left-hani page 
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MODERN LOCOMOTIVES 


IMPROVE OPERATING RECORDS 




















“From 1916 to 1934 the tractive power of 
the average steam locomotive has been raised 
from 33,188 pounds to 47,712 pounds, an 
increase of 44%. 


“The record shows that the distance between 
stops for the 1910 locomotive was 40 miles, 
the 1920 was 60 miles and the 1930, 85 
miles. The modern locomotive has more 
than twice the stamina of the 1910 locomo- 
tive, as measured in the miles traveled be- 
tween drinks. 


“The record shows that a few years ago, 
locomotives were changed every 100 to 150 
miles. Formerly four locomotives were used 
to mOve a passenger train a distance of 500 
miles. Now only one locomotive is used 


for the same run. This record is typical of 
that of many, if not all, railroads. 


“The record shows that the average running 
speed of the 1910 locomotive was 20 M.P.H., 
that of 1920, 33 M.P.H. and that of the 1930 


freight locomotive 42 miles per hour. 


“The record shows that in passenger service 
there are steam locomotives running at 80 
miles and 90 miles per hour and capable of 
sustained speeds for some distance at the 
rate of 100 to 110 miles per hour. 


“The record shows that the draw bar horse 
power of the 1910 locomotive was 1240, 
the 1920, 2000, and the 1930, 3600—a mere 
three-fold increase. And there are locomo- 
tives in operation with 4000 to 5000 draw 
bar horse power.’’* 


Modern locomotives not only improve operating performance but also show a 
surprising economy in both operating and maintenance costs. 


*From a paper by L. W. Wallace, Director 
of Equipment Research, Association of 
American Railroads, presented before the 
Railway Club of Pittsburgh. 
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Supply Trade 





Herbert W. Snyder, mechanical en- 
gineer of the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Inc., Lima, Ohio, has -been appointed also 
works manager. 


The American Steel Foundries has 
moved its New York office from 30 Church 
street to the New York Central building, 
230 Park avenue. 


H. E. Mensch has been appointed dis- 
trict sales agent for the Michigan territory 
of the Ohio Locomotive Crane Com- 
pany, Bucyrus, Ohio. Mr. Mensch is lo- 
cated at 424 Book building, Detroit, Mich. 


The New York district sales office of 
the Republic Steel Corporation has 
opened a new sub office in the State Bank 
building, Albany, N. Y., with J. M. Big- 
inbotham, salesman in charge. 


I. C. Brentlinger has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, Inc., Lima, Ohio, succeed- 
ing H. L. Breckenridge, who has be- 
come president of the Superior Body 
Company, Lima. 


The American Steel Foundries has 
opened a new branch sales office in the 
Baltimore Trust building, Baltimore, Md., 
in charge of Charles B. Peirce, Jr. 


James E. Nolan has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Scullin Steel 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Harry C. 
Dreibuss has been appointed chief me- 
chanical engineer and James Glover and 
R. C. Geekie have joined the sales de- 
partment, all with headquarters at St. 


Louis. 


Joseph M. Brown, railway represen- 
tative of the bus and truck division of the 
White Motor Company, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, and previously connected 
with the Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 
has been appointed special railway repre- 
sentative of the National Twist Drill & 
Tool Company, Detroit, Mich. with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


The Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has made changes and 
promotions in its sales personnel as fol- 
lows: J. S. McKeighan, has been trans- 
ferred to the sales staff with office at 1712 
Catalpa drive, Dayton, Ohio, operating 
under the Cincinnati district office; J. B. 
McCormick, has been transferred from 
the Philadelphia, Pa., office to the Pacific 
coast with office at Monticello avenue, 
Fresno, Cal., under the personnel of the 
Los Angeles office; Paul W. James has 
been transferred from the factory to 16% 
Crandall street, Binghamton, N. Y., operat- 
ing under the Syracuse office, and the 
Major Engineering Works has moved its 
offices from 210 Jackson avenue to 312 
Second street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has made arrangements 
to finance the purchase of Truscon build- 
ings on a long-term basis through the 
Equipment Acceptance Corporation, a unit 
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of Commercial Investment Trust, in ac- 
cordance with the regulations established 
by the Federal Housing Administration. 
Under this arrangement purchasers of 
Truscon buildings may obtain long-term 
financing where the amount of the loan 
required is not less than $2,000 nor more 
than $50,000. If the buyer has plants in 
more than one location the same offer ap- 
plies to each of them. The loan must be 
for a period of not less than 6 months 
nor more than 60 months and must be 
payable in equal monthly installments. It 
must be for the purpose of repair, altera- 
tion or improvements of real property al- 
ready improves by, or to be converted into, 
commercial wuildings, manufacturing or 
industrial plants. 


Joseph L. Block, vice-president of the 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, has 
been elected executive vice-president in 
charge of sales to succeed Charles R. 
Robinson, resigned, and Albert C. 
Roeth, vice-president, has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
sales. Mr. Block has been associated with 
the Inland Steel Company since 1922. He 





Joseph L. Block 


has been a vice-president since 1929 and a 
director since 1930. For a number of 
years he has been in charge of the sale 
of bars and semi-finished steel, and has 





Albert C. Roeth 


also directed the company’s advertising ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Roeth has been associated with In- 
land since 1911, and has been a vice-presi- 
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dent of the company since 1929, He 


been in charge of tte sale of struct: -a] 


shapes, plates and sheet piling. 


H. W. Johnson has been appoi 
manager of.sales of the Railway Spe 





H. W. Johnson 


department of the Lewis Bolt & Nut 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. John- 
son was born at Marshalltown, Iowa, on 
November 25, 1884, and after studying me- 
chanical engineering at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, entered the employ of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis as machinist apprentice 
on June 1, 1902. On February 1, 1908, he 
was promoted to car and roundhouse fore- 
man at Peoria, Ill., which position he held 
until 1915, when he was made general 
foreman at Marshalltown, Iowa. He held 
the latter position until 1922, when he was 
promoted to master car builder, which posi- 
tion he held until August 15, 1923, when 
he was promoted to superintendent of mo- 
tive power and rolling stock. He held the 
latter position until March 1, 1935, and 
during the past year has been traffic rep- 
resentative for this road. 


OBITUARY 


Howard P. Anderson, chief engineer. 
The Standard Stoker Company, Inc., died 
on May 2, at his home in Erie, Pa., at the 
age of 57. 


William B. Keys, who had been asso- 
ciated with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works since 1911, died suddenly in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., on April 30. Mr. Keys was 
born in Kent county, Va., on December 
13, 1873. He served as a telegraph opera- 
tor on the Norfolk & Southern (now the 
Norfolk Southern) and afterwards be- 


came manager of a steamship company m 
Norfolk. After serving as a salesman, he 
was appointed assistant manager of the 


Richmond, Va., office of Baldwin in April, 
1923, and became manager of the same 
office in January, 1929. Upon the discon- 
tinuance of the Richmond office in 1931, 
Mr. Keys established headquarters at the 
main sales office in Philadelphia and from 
there he continued to cover the southern 
territory. 


Burton L. Delack, general assistant to 
Vice-President W. R. Burrows o! the 
General Electric Company and unti! two 
years ago manager of the company’: sche- 


Continued on next left-h page 
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ral With a surface bearing, driving box temperature varies as much as 250° 
eld 
vas over short periods of time. Driving box size varies correspondingly. 
OSi- 
hen . No matter how perfectly the driving box wedge 
no- ae 
the may be adjusted by hand, it is either too loose 
and 
rom when the box is cold or too tight when the box 
j expands. It cannot be right for both. 
i ‘ 

Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber au- 
pea tomatically compensates for temperature change 
‘ 1 
the as well as wear. The wedge member automati- 

cally eases downward as the box expands and 
$80- er ". Y p 
itive upward as it cools. The correct adjustment is 
>hil- : 
was frat, —_—"~ always automatically maintained. The snubber 
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peo =| member yields only to unusual shocks which 
a 's. 3 avoids all possibility of excessive strains. 
e- 
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1, he Like its Twin, the Type E-2 Radial Buffer, it is one of the most effective devices 
onl in maintaining proper adjustment, easy riding and low maintenance costs. 
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- the When maintenance is required a replacement part assumes importance equal to that of the device itself 
from and should be purchased with equal care. Use only ~nemmaetie Franklin repair parts in Franklin equipment. 
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nectady works, died on May 7, following a 
stroke suffered at his office the previous 
afternoon. After his graduation from 
Clarkson College of Technology in 1903 
with the degree of B. S. in E. E., Mr. 
Delack entered the employ of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. In 1905 he was 
transferred to the railway motor engineer- 
ing department at Schenectady, N. Y., and 
in 1912 assumed responsibility for the me- 
chanical design of railway motors. He 
later served in various capacities until 
January, 1928, when he became manager of 
the Schenectady works. In 1934, because 
of impaired health, he asked to be relieved 
of the responsibilities of the position, and 
in October of that year he was transferred 
to the staff of Mr. Burrows, vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. 


William O. Jacquette, formerly east- 
ern sales manager of the Pullman Com- 
pany, at New York, from which position 
he retired about 1925, died suddenly on 
the links of the Englewood (N. J.) Golf 
Club on May 8 Mr. Jacquette was one 
of the pioneers in the railway supply busi- 
ness, having served when the Fox Pressed 
Steel Equipment Company was formed as 
its treasurer, and upon the consolidation 
of that company with the Schoen Pressed 
Steel Company to form the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, Mr. Jacquette was elected 
treasurer of the latter company, serving 
until 1902, when he was made general sales 
agent of the same company. He subse- 
quently served with the American Steel 
Foundries, then with Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., being at one time a vice- 
president of that company. He then went 
with the American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Company as assistant to president, and 
later on entered the service of the Pull- 
man Company as eastern sales manager at 
New York. 


William A. Lake, sales manager of the 
Railroad and Marine departments of the 
Pantasote Company, Inc., New York, died 
on May 10 after a prolonged illness in 
New York. Mr. Lake entered the service 
of the Pantasote Company in April, 1909, 





William A. Lake 


in its sales department, and in May, 1924, 
was given charge of the railroad and 
marine fields for the disposition of all 
Pantasote and Agasote products. Mr. Lake 
was for years an active member of various 
railway clubs. 
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Financial 





AtcoLu.—A bandonment.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon as to interstate and 
foreign commerce its entire line between 
Alcolu, S. C., and Olanta, 25 miles. 


Battimore & Onin —Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Cc amission has author- 
ized this company to issue $3,086,000 of 
refunding and general mortgage 6 per cent 
series E bonds upon deposit with the trus- 
tees of that mortgage of $2,899,000 of 
Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & West Virginia 
system refunding mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds and $196,000 of Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal first mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds. The P. L. E. & W. V. bonds 
are authorized to be issued when $2,000,- 
000 of Ohio River R.R. first mortgage 5 
per cent bonds and $890,000 of Cleveland, 
Lorain & Wheeling general mortgage 6 
per cent bonds have been deposited under 
the P. L. E. & W. V. mortgage. The $3,- 
086,000 serics E issue is authorized for use 
as collateral for short term loans. 


Boston & Matne.—P. W. A. Loan— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved a Public Works Administration 
loan of $2,000,000 to this company for re- 
pairs to its line incident to the recent 
floods in New England. The loan is to 
be evidenced by 4 per cent serial collateral 
notes maturing in installments 1937-1946, 
secured by $3,600,000 of first mortgage 5 
per cent series MM bonds. 


Cutcaco, MirwauKkeg, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—No Quorum at Annual Meeting. — 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this company was put over for a year at 
Milwaukee on May 12 when a quorum 
failed to appear. 





CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Annual Report.— 
The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $31,039,484, as compared with 
net income of $28,062,402 in 1934. Selected 
items from the Income Account follow: 


Increase or 


1935 1934 Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 3,111.04 3,115.05 —4.01 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 


REVENUES $114,031,434 $109,489,077 +4$4,542,357 














Maintenance 

of way 11,410,299 11,043,839 +366,460 
Maintenance 

of equip- 

ment 20,068,064 19,912,974 +155,089 
Transpor- 

tation 25,810,108 24,284,968 41,525,139 
Tora 

OPERATING 

EXPENSES 63,289,894 60,814,971 +2,474,923 
Operating 

ratio 55.50 55.54 -—0.04 
Net ReEveE- 

NUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 50,741,540 48,674,106  +42,067,434 
Railway tax 

accruals 10,680,447 10,297,986 +382,461 
Railway 

operating 

income 40,054,345 38,361,751 +1,692,594 
Equipment 

rents—Net 1,109,243 148,055 +961,188 
Joint facility 

rents—Net 1,226,307 1,512,011 +285,704 
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Net RaiLway 
OPERATING 














INCOME 39,937,281 36,997,795 +2,939.426 
Gross ae: 
INCOME 40,949 .005 38,051,289 +2,897.715 
Rent for a 
leased roads 38,839 36,891 +1,948 
Interest on 

funded debt 9,726,992 9,806,272 79.220 
TOTAL 

DEDUCTIONS 

FROM Gross 

INCOME 9,909,520 9,988,886 —~79 366 
NET 

INCOME $31,039,484 $28,062,402 +$2,977,082 


CENTRAL OF GeorGIA.—Annual Report.— 
The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $2,248,198, as compared with 
net deficit of $2,607,341 in 1934. Selected 
items from the Income Account follow: 


Inc rease 
1935* 1934* or decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $14,475,544 $13,353,151 +$1,122,393 


1,926.63 92668 = sass 





Maintenance 





























of way 1,732,864 1,531,852 +201,012 
Maintenance * 

of equipment 3,093,473 2,863,368 +230,105 
Transportation 5,953,668 5,354,413 +599,255 
ToraL OPERAT- 

ING Expenses 12,224,589 11,340,897 +883,692 
Operating ratio 84.45 84.93 —0.48 
Net ReEveE- 

NUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 2.250,955 2,012,253 238,701 
Railway tax 

accruals 857,581 888,159 —30,577 
Railway operat- : 

ing income 1,391,565 1,120,861 270,704 
Equipment 

rents—Net Dr. 208,502 308,312 -99,809 
Joint facility ; 

rents—Net Dr. 143,553 136,866 6,686 
Net RAILway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 1,039,509 675,682 +363,827 
Non-operating ; 
income 401,853 416,537 —14,683 
Gross InNcoME 1,441,363 1,092,219 +349,144 
Rent for ° oe 
leased roads 393,389 382,523 +10,865 
Interest on 

funded debt 2,887,303 3,010,294 —122,990 
TotaL Depuc- 

TIONS FROM 

Gross INcoME 3,689,561 3,699,561 —9,999 
Net INcoME : 
(deficit) $2,248,198 $2,607,341 +$359,143 





“Combined Corporate and Receivers Accounts. 


CotorApo & SouTHERN.—Abandonment. 
—Examiner J. S. Prichard of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the 
commission authorize the abandonment of 
this company’s Denver-Leadville narrow- 
gage line from Denver, Colo., to Climax, 
170 miles with branches. On June 2, 
1930, the commission denied the companys 
original application in order to determine 
whether or not it was possible for the 
line to make an improved showing dur- 
ing a test period of three years and on 
August 16, 1935, the company asked for 
a re-opening of the case, modifying 1ts 
original application by excluding the por- 
tion of the line between Leadville and 
Climax, 14.83 miles. Originally the com- 
pany offered to donate the line or any 
portion to any local interests or commu- 
nities that might wish to operate ' and 
two corporations were later formed 10f 
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SECURITY ARCH BRICK IS THE FOUNDATION 


of an effective economical brick arch 

















HERE is a lot to the Security 
Arch before it goes into the 
firebox. 

Much of its success is due to the 
brick. 
When we took up the development 


of the Security Sectional Arch we 
attacked the brick problem first. 


Control of materials and processes 
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There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


in every step ir the manufacture 
is the foundation of arch brick 
performance. 


Such brick cannot be made in every 
brick yard. 


The Security Arch gives economical 
service. 


The manufacture of the brick is 
one of the reasons. 
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the purpose but their applications for au- 
thority to acquire and operate the line were 
denied. The report points out that after 
six years the anticipated improvement has 
failed to materialize and that it has been 
clearly demonstrated that the line can- 
not be operated successfully with its pres- 
ent equipment, while the record is not 
convincing that success could be achieved 
if the applicant would provide new equip- 
ment. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Annual 
Report—The 1935 annual report of this 
company shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $433,428, as com- 
pared with net income of $191,671 in 1934. 
Selected items from the Income Statement 
follow: 














Increase 

1935 1934 or decrease 
Raitway OpErRAt- 
ING REVENUES $103,743 $95,252 +$8,490 
Maintenance of way 13,037 10,519 +2,518 
Maintenance of 
equipment 54,199 357,025 -302,826 
Transportation 93,054 81,639 +411,415 
Torta OPERATING 
EXPENSES 167,695 459,521 -291,825 
Operating ratio 161.64 482.42  -320.78 
Net Loss FROM 
OPERATIONS 63,952 364,268 -—300,316 
Railway tax 
accruals 626,629 666,675 -—40,045 
Net rents 2,377,422 2,461,114 —83,691 





Net RAILway 
OPERATING 


INCOME 1,686,840 1,430,170 +4+256,670 
Non-operating 
income 2,137,387 2,202,925 —65,538 


Gross INCOME 3,824,228 3,633,095 +191,132 





Rent for leased 


roads 48,718 48,457 +260 
Interest on funded 
debt 3,259,637 3,303,822 —44,184 





Tora Fixep 


CHARGES 3,358,665 3,413,700 


$433,428 


—55,035 
$191,671 +$241,757 





Net INcoME 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PactFic.— 
Trustee Certificates—The Federal District 
Court at Chicago on May 6 authorized the 
trustees of the Rock Island to petition the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $4,500,000 of trustee cer- 
tificates for maintenance purposes. The 
trustees have arranged to sell most of the 
certificates to the First National Bank of 
Chicago at 3% per cent interest. 


Cuicaco, BurLIncton & Quincy.—Two 
Directors Resign—At the annual meeting 
of the company on May 6, the by-laws 
were amended to provide for a board of 
directors of 15, a reduction of two. Rob- 
ert E. Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, and Charles O. Jenks, St. 
Paul, Minn., resigned from the board, 
thereby reducing the number of directors 
to 15. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—An- 
nual Report— The 1935 annual report of 
this company shows net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $1,842,843, as 
compared with net income of $4,454,760 in 
1934. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow : 


Increase or 
1935 1934 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $82,925,208 $80,288,159 +$2,637.049 


RAILWAY AGE 


Maintenance 
of way 10,824,581 9,860,326 +964,255 
Maintenance 
of equipment 14,950,519 12,431,389 +2,519,130 


Transportation 30,844,331 28,564,565 +2,279,766 





Tota OPERAT- 














ING EXPENSES 62,544,383 58,007,982 44,536,401 
Operating ratio 75.42 >  . eeae 
Net REVENUE 

FROM 

OPERATIONS 20,380,824 22,280,176 —-1, 52 
Railway tax 

accruals 5,983,920 5,783,596 200,324 
Railway oper- 

ating income 14,373,675 16,471,456 -2,097,781 
Hire of equip- 

ment—Net 1,954,134 1,679,712 +274,422 
Joint facility 

rents—Net 2,191,186 2,140,808 +50,378 
Net RaiLway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 10,228,354 12,650,936 -2,422,582 
Non-operating 

income 1,080,893 1,254,168 -173,275 





Gross Income 11,309,248 13,905,104 —2,595,856 








Rent for 

leased roads 152,691 150,541 +2,150 
Interest on 

funded debt 9,084,635 9,084,635 ....... 
Tora FIxED 

CHARGES 9,428,159 9,414,721 +13,438 





NetIncomMe- $1,842,843 $4,454,760 —$2,611,917 


Fiorma East CoAast.—Annual Report.— 
The 1935 annual report of this road shows 
net deficit, after interest and other charges, 
of $3,222,759, as compared with net deficit 
of $2,806,591 in 1934. Selected items from 
the Income Account follow: 





























Increase 

1935 1934 or decrease 
Average Mile- ‘ = 
age Operated 779.02 821.52 —42.50 
RaILway OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES $7,729,028 $7,609,611 +$119,417 
Maintenance 
of way 1,430,913 1,336,501 +94,412 
Maintenance 
of equipment 1,676,884 1,594,653 +82,231 
Transportation 2,733,525 2,388,842 +344,682 
Totat OPERAT- 
ING ExpENSES 6,694,207 6,142,287 +551,920 
Net ReEveE- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 1,034,820 1,467,323 —432,502 
Railway tax 
accruals 805,362 766,762 +38,599 
Railway operat- 
ing income 228,695 700,041 —471,345 
Equipment rents— 
Net Dr. 429.313 421,444 +7,869 
Joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. “1,974 53,120 —31,146 
Net Rartway 
OPERATING 
IncoME (deficit) 22,592 225,475 —448,068 
Non-operating 
income 84,761 72,915 +11,845 
Gross INCOME 
(Deficit) 137,831 298,391 —436,223 
Interest on 
funded debt 2,966,354 3,012,453 —46,099 
NetIncome $3,222,759 $2,806,591 -$416,167 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—R. F. 
C. Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the trustees of this 
company to permit the sale by highway 
subsidiaries, stock of which is deposited as 
collateral with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, of $125,000 of bonds of the 
federal government to supply cash needed 
for the purchase of six buses, two trucks 
and franchises for freight operation from 
South Fork, Colo., to Durango. 


Kansas City SoutHern.—New Direc- 
tors—Dwight S. Brigham and J. A. Mc- 
Donough of Boston, and Kenneth D. 
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Steere and Edward M. Allen of New 
York were elected to the directorate of 
this company at the annual meeting on 
Mav 12 in Kansas City. 


MaryLanp & PENNSYLVANIA—R. I. C. 
Loan—The Interstate Commerce Com»is- 
sion has authorized a further loan of $190.- 
000 by the Reconstruction Finance (or- 
poraticn to this company to meet maturing 
bonds, and an extension for two years of 
a loan of similar amount which matured 
May 1. The Commission has authorized 
the Maryland & Pennsylvania Terminal 
Ry. Co. to issue $200,000 of extended 
first mortgage bonds in exchange for a 
similar amount of bonds which matured 
May 1, the issue to be guaranteed by the 
parent company. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis.—Receivers’ 
Certificates. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the receivers 
of this company to issue $1,185,000 of re- 
ceivers’ certificates to extend or renew a 
like amount of maturing certificates. 


MinneEapotis & St. Lours.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commezze Commis- 
sion has modified its certificate authorizing 
the trustees of this company to abandon 
its line between Spencer, Iowa, and Storm 
Lake, 36.9 miles, to provide for abandon- 
ment of operation only of that part of the 
line extending from Greenville southerly 
to the crossing of the Rock Island, 2 miles. 


Minneapouts & St. Louts.—Acquisition. 
—A hearing was begun before a_ sub- 
committee of the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce on May 13 ox a reso- 
lution proposed by Senator Benson, of 
Minnesota, calling for a senatorial inves- 
tigation of the proposed dismemberment 
of the M. & St. L. and sale of parts of 
its line to the Associated Railways. The 
first witness was O. ©. Sweet, director of 
the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who explained the 
commission’s procedure on applications for 
authority to acquire or abandon lines. 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER. — Bonds. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $2,000,000 of first mortgage 334 per 
cent bonds to redeem, on August 1, 5 per 
cent bonds at 102%. 


Missourr Pactric.—Counsel Fees.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 4u- 
thorized payment of $25,000 in fees and 
$3,502 in expenses for trustees of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, River 
& Gulf divisions, first mortgage for serv- 
ices in connection with gold clause litiga- 
tion arising under this mortgage. 


MissowrI Pactric.—Reorganization.— 
The Bureau of Finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recommended 
in a proposed report that the commission 
deny the application of Charles H. Thorn- 
ton, James M. Kemper, and A. J. Sevin 
for an order authorizing them, as 4 pro- 
tective committee for the holders of cet- 
tain junior securities of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, to solicit authorizations to represent 
holders of such securities, in connection 
with plans for the company’s reorganiza- 
tion. The report says that the idea of the 
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formation of this protective committee 
originated with Robert E. Smith, of Port- 
land, Ore., chairman of the Conference 
of Western Owners of Property and In- 
vestments, and his associates, and _ that 
the matter was discussed with officers of 
the Missouri Pacific at a conference at 
which O. P. Van Sweringen was also 
present. It is also stated that “representa- 
tion by the committee of both stocks and 
bonds, in accordance with the authority 
requested in its application, might involve 
a conflict of interest which would be ob- 
jectionable to some of the security hold- 
ers and embarrass the committee in the 
performance of its functions as such.” 


New York CentraL.—Acquisition—T he 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to accuire and merge 
with itself the Genessee Falls Railway 
(1.9 miles of industrial tracks in Roch- 
ester, N. Y.). 


New York CEntTRAL.—Trackage Rights 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
and the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre 
Haute to abandon operation under track- 
age rights over the Southern from Oak- 
land City, Ind., westerly for 7.1 miles, and 
to abandon appurtenant lead and side 
tracks. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—An- 
nual Report.— The 1935 annual report of 
this company shows net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $1,115,929, as 
compared with net income of $58,633, in 


1934. Selected items from the Income 
Account follow: 
; Increase or 
1935 1934 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $34,243,513 $33,143,864 +$1,099,648 











Maintenance 
of way 


’ 3,557,669  3,511,2 
Maintenance 


wn 


1 +46,417 























of equipment 4,999,432 4,899,699 +99 ,732 
Transportation 11,797,651 11,636,920 +160,731 
Tota OPERAT- rere t 

ING ExPENSES 23,107,185 22,692,256 +414,929 
Operating ratio 67.48 68.46 -0.98 
Net REVENUE _ 

FROM 

OPERATIONS 11,136,327 10,451,608 +684,719 
Railway tax 

accruals 1,334,323 1,676,056 —341,732 
Railway oper- iene 

ating income 9,793,941 8,770,784 +1,023,157 
Equipment 

rents—Net 2,574,691 2,779,654 +204,962 
Joint facility 

rents—N-t 459,702 481,702 +21,999 
Net RAILWAy 7 -_ 

OPERATING 

INCOME 6,759,546 5,509,427 41,250,119 
Gross Income 8,650,491 7,588,975 41,061,515 
Rent for —* 

leased roads 3,531 39,967 —36,435 
Interest on 

funded debt 7,462,330 7,421,693 +40,637 
Tora. Depuc- ae _ 

TIONS FROM 

Gross IncoMe 7,534,562 7,530,341 +4,220 





NerIncome $1,115,929 $58,633 +$1,057,295 


PittspurcH & West VirGcinta.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $2,000,000 
equipment trust 3% per cent certificates of 
1936, maturing 1937-1946, to be sold to the 
highest bidder (A. G. Becker & Co.) at 
97.75, making the average interest cost 
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approximately 3.97 per cent. The company 
has also been authorized to withdraw 
$500,000 of equipment trust certificates of 
1935 from collateral on deposit with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
purpose of this series of transactions is to 
retire all outstanding 1926 equipment trust 
certificates; reduce R. F. C. loans by 
$750,000, Railroad Credit Corporation loans 
by $300,000 and bank loans by $250,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon 11 short 
branches and segments of line, totaling 
20.2 miles, in Clearfield, Cambria, Somer- 
set, Allegheny, Center and Clarion coun- 
ties, Pa.—most of which are spurs serving 
coal lands and none of which have incor- 
porated communities located upon them. 


Rock Istanp Lines.—Annual Report— 
The 1935 annual report of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and its subsidiary 
companies shows net deficit, after interest 
and other charges, of $15,024,425, as com- 
pared with net deficit of $12,100,691 in 
1934. Selected items from the Income 
Account follow: 


Increase or 














1935 1934 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $67,116,854 $66,961,688 +$155,165 
Maintenance 
of way 8,338,437 7,297,779 +1,040,658 
Maintenance 
of equipment 10,548,164 10,220,604 —30,399 
Transportation 29,278,539 27,491,219 41,787,319 
Totau OPERAT- 
ING Expenses 59,830,489 56,875,188 42,955,300 
Operating ratio 89.14 84.94 +4.20 
Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 7,286,364 10,086,499 -2,800,134 
Railway tax 
accruals 4,160,000 4,355,000 —195,000 
Railway oper- 
ating income 3,096,740 5,704,724 -2,607,983 
Equipment 
rents—Net 2,924,879 2,926,626 -1,747 
Joint facility 
rents—Net 1,111,059 1,099,298 +11,760 
Net RaItway 
OPERATING 
INCOME * 939,197 1,678,799 -2,617,997 
Non-operating 
income 545,733 495,531 +50,202 


Gross INCoME * 393,463 2,174,331 -2,567,794 








Rent for 
leased roads 155,286 
Total interest 14,419,244 


he Crore 
14,050,921 +368,322 








Net INCOME 
(deficit) 


* Deficit. 


$15,024,425 $12,100,691 -$2,923,734 





TRINITY VALLEY SoUTHERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line from Dodge, 
Tex., to Oakhurst, 5.92 miles. 


Union TRANSFER. — Acquisition. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific to intervene as a party to the 
proceedings on the application of the 
Union Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and the Chicago & Northwestern 
for authority to acquire control of the 
Union Transier Company. 


Wueeiinc & Lake Erte.—Proposal to 
Increase Capital Stock—A special meet- 
ing of the stockholders of this company 
has been called for May 27 at which a 
proposal will be submitted to increase the 
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authu ized capital stock by $16,000,000 of 
44 per cent convertible prior lien or first 
preferred stock. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
May 12 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 44.90 44.97 32.06 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 78.52 78.52 73.32 

Dividends Declared 

Alabama Great Southern.—Preferred, 3 per 
cent, payable August 15 to holders of record 
July 13 : . ' 

Albany & Susquehanna.—$4.50, semi-annually, 


pavable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Boston & Albany.—$2.50, payable June 30 to 
holders of record May 30. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—5 
per cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable June 
1 to holders of record May 15. 

Cincinnati Northern.—$6.00, semi-annually, 
payable July 31 to holders of record July 21. 

Detroit, Hillsdale & Southwestern.—$2.00, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 20. : 

Illinois Central.—Leased Line.—$2.00, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 11. 

Portland & Ogdensburg.—Guaranterd, 43c, pay- 
able May 31 to holders of record May 20. 

Rutland & Whitehall.—$1.50, payable May 15 
to holders of record May 1. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—6 Per Cent Special 
Guaranteed, $1.50, payable June 1 to holders of 
record May 15. 


Construction 





Erte.—A_ Revised estimate of cost of 
$342,700 for the elimination of the Pike 
street crossing of this road in Port Jervis, 
N. Y., has been approved by the New 
York Public Service Commission. The 
commission also amended a previous order 
to permit the railroad company to do 
certain work at actual cost in connection 
with the elimination, without contract, at 
a cost of $105,450. See Railway Age, 
March 7, page 415. 


LoutsvittE & NASHVILLE.—The Ken- 
tucky State Highway department has 
awarded a contract to the Henry Bickel 
Company, Louisville, Ky., for the eleva- 
tion of the double-track line of the L. & 
N. for a distance of about 8,200 ft. 
through the city and for the construction 
of street subways at Baxter avenue, Wal- 
nut street, Broadway, Brent street and 
Breckenridge street. The work involved 
in the contract, which is to be financed 
largely with government funds, also in- 
cludes the construction of elevated plat- 
forms, sheds, stairways, and a baggage 
elevator at the Baxter Avenue station and 
the construction of the floor of the sta- 
tion. The station building proper is to be 
constructed by the railroad at its own ex- 
pense. The elevated line is to be carried 
on a concrete pile trestle for about 5,000 
ft., on a structure of concrete slab and 
pier construction for about 1,100 ft., and 
on earth embankment approaches at the 
ends. Bridges across the streets will con- 
sist of steel girder spans, with concrete 
fascia girders, on concrete abutments, pe- 
destrian sidewalks being carried through 
the abutments. Funds amounting to $1, 
140,625 have been provided by the federal 
government for this project. All costs m 
excess of this amount and the cost of right 
of way and property damages are to be 
shared by the railroad (65 per cent) and 
the city (35 per cent). 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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High-Speed Beyer-Gavratt Locomotive built for the Algerian Railway 
Standard Gauge — Total Weight, 425,000 lb. — Tractive Power, 58,100 1b. 


PN WES NN OLE@) VOMIMWASEEO) VAI NNNS 


= 1932 a Beyer-Garratt locomotive was built by the Societe Franco-Belge de Materiel 
des Chemins de Fer to the designs of Beyer-Peacock & Company, Ltd. of England for express passenger 
service on the Algerian Railway ..... Under test this locomotive attained a speed of 81 m.p.h., 
constituting a world’s record for an articulated engine ... . Such performance, together with the general 
test results, so conclusively demonstrated the utility of this engine for the service that 12 similar 
engines were ordered. 

One of the new series on its first trial trip attained a speed of 75 m.p.h. at 4 per cent cut-off... . 
And, as an indication of its free running and low internal resistance, over 60 m.p.h. (light engine) 
has been maintained for a distance of 5 km. on practically level track with steam shut off. 

The American Locomotive Company has the sole and exclusive right to manufacture and sell this 


type of equipment in the United States and Canada. 


50 CHURCH STREET: NEV/ YORK: NAY. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Fred G. Gurley, whose appointment as 
assistant vice-president (operation) of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was noted in the 
Railway Age of May 2, has been connected 
with this company continuously for about 
32 years. In 1915 he was appointed train- 
master and served in this capacity at vari- 
ous points for about four years, then be- 
ing assigned to special work on the staff 
of the general manager and vice-president. 
In 1920 he was advanced to division su- 
perintendent and after five years in this 
position he was further promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent. On May 1, 1932, he 
was. appointed assistant to the operating 


iD 


Fred G. Gurley 


vice-president, his title being changed to 
assistant to the executive vice-president on 
April 1, 1935. He was holding this posi- 
tion at the time of his recent appointment 
as assistant vice-president (operation), 
which was effective on May 1. 





H. C. Murphy, whose appointment as 
assistant to the executive vice-president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, was 
noted in the Railway Age of May 2, was 
born on August 27, 1892, at Canton, IIl., 
and received his higher education at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, and at the 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Mr. Murphy’s first railway service was 
with the Minneapolis & St. Louis; during 
the early years of his career he also en- 
gaged in municipal and highway engineer- 
ing work in Iowa. He entered the serv- 
ice of the Burlington on July 13, 1914, as 
a clerk in the auditor’s office at Chicago, 
later entering the engineering department 
as a rodman at La Crosse, Wis. During 
the winter of 1915-16 he continued his 
studies at Ames, then returning to the Bur- 
lington as an instrumentman at Chicago. 
During the war he served as a pilot in 
the United States Army Air Service, re- 
turning to the Burlington in 1919 as an 
assistant engineer at Centralia, later hold- 
ing the positions of acting division engi- 
neer at Centralia, division engineer at 
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Kansas City, Mo., and division engineer 
and roadmaster at the latter point. In 





H. C. Murphy 


August, 1923, Mr. Murphy was appointed 
assistant engineer maintenance of way at 
Alliance, Neb., and in April of the follow- 
ing year he was appointed district engi- 
neer maintenance of way at Galesburg, 
Ill. In February, 1925, he was sent to 
Lincoln, Neb., as engineer maintenance of 
way and after two years in this position 
he was appointed transportation assistant 
to the general manager, Lines West, at 
Omaha, Neb., being transferred to Chi- 
cago in October, 1928. In April, 1929, Mr. 
Murphy was appointed superintendent and 
served in this capacity and as assistant su- 
perintendent at various points until Au- 
gust, 1933, when he was appointed super- 
intendent of safety, with headquarters at 
Chicago, the position he was holding at 
the time of his recent promotion to as- 
sistant to executive vice-president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


A. E. Woodhouse has been appointed 
auditor of disbursements of the Florida 
East Coast, with headquarters at St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., succeeding J. L. McCart- 
ney, deceased. 


OPERATING 


P. F. Buckle, assistant to the superin- 
tendent of safety of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to superintendent 
of safety, succeeding H. C. Murphy, 
whose appointment as assistant to the ex- 
ecutive vice-president was noted in the 
Railway Age of May 2. T. K. Gage, a 
conductor on the Aurora division, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
safety, succeeding Mr. Buckle. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Buckle became effective 
on May 1, and that of Mr. Gage on May 
16. 


William Richard Triem, whose ap- 
pointment as general superintendent cf tel- 
egraph of the Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was noted in the Railway Age 
of May 9, was born at Allegheny, Pa., 
on October 21, 1886. Mr. Triem attended 
the public schools of Alliance, Ohio, and 
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was graduated from Ohio State Univer. 
sity in 1910 with the degree of Civil /n- 
gineer. He entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania on June 5, 1910, as an : 
sistant on the engineer corps, Marietta 
division, and on March 31, 1912, he was 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
Toledo division. Mr. Triem was appointed 
assistant division engineer of the Akron 
division on June 30, 1916, and on May 25, 
1920, he was transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to the Logansport division. On 
March 1, 1924, he was promoted to as- 
sistant trainmaster of the Toledo division 
and on September 16, 1926, he was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Pitts- 


burgh division. He was promoted to 
trainmaster of the Renovo division on 
March 10, 1927, and became freight train- 
master of the Panhandle division on June 


21, 1927. He was appointed superintendent 
of the Buffalo division on February 15, 
1928, and superintendent of freight trans- 
portation, Central region, on July 1, 1928. 





W. R. Triem 


Mr. Triem became superintendent of the 
Monongahela division at Pittsburgh on 
September 16, 1933. 


Samuel F. Knowles, superintendent of 
the Alabama division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency at Birmingham, Ala., ius 
been appointed general manager of the 
Gulf department at Atlanta, Ga., succeed- 
ing Harvey M. Smith, who has retired. 





Samuel F. Knowles 


B. W. Hendricks, superintendent of the 
Georgia division at Atlanta, has been ap 


Continued on next left-hana page 
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NOW: Uniform Timin 1g OF 


HIGHWAY CROSSING PROTECTIVE © 
DEVICES 


| DM RED 
| stcwar 


OTORISTS and highway author- whether the speed of an approaching 


ities have complained about train be 10 or 110 miles per hour! 


delays caused by slow-speed trains For use on single or multiple track 
approaching highway crossings. The lines, this system measures the speed 
cause of most of these complaints may of the train before it passes the point 
now be eliminated by installation of which would permit the minimum 


the “UNION” UNIFORM TIME CON- warning time at maximum speed. 
TROL SYSTEM. Under this system Details of this modern highway cross- 


any type of automatic crossing protec- ing protective improvement are avail- 





tive device may be timed uniformly, 








able at our nearest district office. 


ss1 Gnion Switch & Signal Co. 1936 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


MONTREAL CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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pointed superintendent of the Alabama di- 
vision, succeeding Mr. Knowles. S. F. 
Pitcher, general agent at Atlanta, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Georgia division, succeeding Mr. Hen- 
dricks. W. M. Mathews, agent at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Atlanta, succeeding Mr. 
Pitcher and John I. Dale, agent at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been transferred to Chat- 
tanooga, succeeding Mr. Mathews. Mr. 
Knowles entered the express business as 
messenger in the Georgia division, and 
twelve years later he became correspondent 
and trace clerk in the Atlanta office. In 
March, 1904, he became agent at Shreve- 
port, La., and two years later he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the superintendent at 
Chattanooga. He was next appointed suc- 
cessively route agent, agent at Chattanooga, 
and superintendent at that city. Mr. 
Knowles went to Birmingham as superin- 
tendent of the Alabama division in 1919, 
where he served until his recent appoint- 
ment. His entire service has been in the 
Gulf department and he has never been 
employed by any company other than the 





Harvey M. Smith 


Railway Express Agency and its prede- 
cessor companies. 

Mr. Smith entered the express business 
as a clerk in the office at Opelika, Ala., in 
October, 1884. He served successively as 
acting agent at Selma, Ala., messenger be- 
tween Rome, Ga., and Meridian, Miss., 
cashier at Atlanta, chief clerk to the agent 
at Knoxville, Tenn., solicitor at Roanoke, 
Va., and chief clerk to the superintendent 
at Roanoke. Mr. Smith then became route 
agent, serving three years at Roanoke and 
two years at Bluefield, W. Va. He was 
transferred to Atlanta in February, 1903, 
to take over the agency and, after serving 
for five years, he became superintendent 
of the Georgia division in July, 1908, 
which position he held with three different 
companies. He was appointed general 
manager of the Gulf department in Sep- 
tember, 1931, in which capacity he served 
until his retirement. 

Mr. Hendricks began his career as a 
clerk in a railroad office at Jackson, Ga., 
where considerable express was handled, 
and later represented both the railroad and 
the express company as joint agent at that 
point. In October, 1899, he became clerk 
at the express office at Brunswick, Ga., 
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and, after three years as messenger, he 
was transferred to Cedartown as agent, 
later going to the Brunswick agency. He 
was assigned to the superintendent’s office 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., in January, 1908, 





B. W’. Hendricks 


two years later being transferred to route 
agency work at Atlanta, and then in Chat- 
tanooga. Mr. Hendricks was assigned to 
the general manager’s office at Birmingham 
in December, 1914, and five years later he 
was appointed superintendent at Chatta- 
nooga. In May, 1921, he returned to At- 
lanta, serving as route agent for five 
months until he became assistant superin- 
tendent of the Georgia division at that 
city. In January, 1927, he was appointed 
acting superintendent of the Seminole di- 
vision at Jacksonville, Fla., and in July of 
that year he became superintendent. He 
returned to Atlanta in May, 1934, as su- 
perintendent of the Georgia division, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Pitcher spent his first eleven years 
in the express business at Chattanooga, 
during which time he held twenty differ- 
ent positions. He went overseas with the 
A.E.F. in August, 1918, and in July of the 
following year he returned to the service. 
Mr. Pitcher became route agent at Atlanta 





S. F. Pitcher 


in September, 1924, and about a year later 
he became terminal agent. In 1930 he be- 
came general agent at Atlanta, the position 
he held until his recerit appointment as su- 
perintendent of the Georgia division. 
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TRAFFIC 


Fred C. Franklin has been appointed 
general agent, freight department, New 
York Central System, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex., succeeding John L, 
Carleton, transferred. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


G. R. Haworth, whose appointment as 
engineer maintenance of way of the West- 
ern Maryland at Baltimore, Md., was noted 
in the Railway Age of April 18, was born 
on June 25, 1888, at Philipsburg, Pa. He 
entered railway service in June, 1905, and, 
after brief service on two small roads he 
went in 3907 with the Erie. Later in the 
same year he left railroad service and was 
associated successively with W. H. Wood- 
cock & Company and the Atlantic, Gulf 
& Pacific Dredging Company. Returning 
to the Erie in 1908 he remained until the 
following year, when he was for a short 
time employed by the V. DeGeorono Con- 
struction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., be- 
fore becoming associated with the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. During 1910 
he served with the Colorado & Southern 
and in government service. In 1911 he 
became affiliated with the Western Mary- 
land, where he has since remained, being 
division engineer at Cumberland, Md., at 
the time of his recent appointment as en- 
gineer maintenance of way. 


MECHANICAL 


H. H. Urbach, superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Lines West of the Missouri river, 
with headquarters at Havelock, Neb., has 
been promoted to mechanical assistant to 
the executive vice-president, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding J. H. 
Reisse, who has retired. C. E. Melker, 
master mechanic at Hannibal, Mo., has 
been promoted to superintendent of mo- 
tive power at Havelock, to replace Mr. 
Urbach. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. T. L. Hansen, assistant chief sur- 
geon of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, has been appointed chief surgeon, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
succeeding Dr. §. C. Plummer, who has 
been appointed consulting surgeon. These 
appointments became effective on May 1. 


OBITUARY 


S. S. Riegel, mechanical engineer of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
with headquarters at Scranton, Pa., died 
suddenly in Buffalo, N. Y., on May 12 of 
a heart attack. 


Charles Jensch, comptroller of the 
Chicago & North Western and the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died sud- 
denly on May 9 while on a business trip 
to St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Jensch was born 
on May 6, 1873, at Milwaukee, Wis., and 
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Leading Roads Insist on Socony-Vacuum 
Driving Journal Grease 


UR DRIVING JOURNAL GREASE was made 
QO to do one particular job—protect driv- 
ing journals. Leading roads say it does that 
job better than any other grease they know 
of. This has been proved by actual results! 

When the job gets tough .. . when more 
speed, more power bring extra demands... 
this grease has meant the difference between 
failure and success in operation. 

From caboose truck to engine pilot .. . 
wherever there’s a moving part... there is a 
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Socony-Vacuum Railroad Lubricant that’s 
designed to give the absolute protection your 
road demands. Let an engineer from Socony- 
Vacuum’s Railroad Division advise you. He 
works only on railroad problems. His recom- 
mendations will be based on your particular 
requirements. 


Address inquiries to Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., Railroad Div.,26 B’way, N. Y.C., 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill., or any of 
Socony-Vacuum’s affiliated companies. 





Socony-Vacuum O1t Co. 


INCORPORATED : 








Lubricants 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION. - LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
WADHAMS QIL COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
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entered railway service on July 1, 1890, as 
an office boy with the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha. He was advanced 
successively through various positions until 
May, 1910, when he was promoted to gen- 
eral auditor. In May, 1916, Mr. Jensch 
was further advanced to comptroller, which 
position he held until his death except for 
a period during the World War when he 
served as federal auditor. On January 1, 
1929, he was appointed also comptroller of 
the Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


W. C. Loree, former general manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern and 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton (now 
part of the Baltimore & Ohio), died on 
May 6 at his apartment in the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York. Mr. Loree, who was 
a brother of L. F. Loree, president of the 
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Delaware & Hudson, was in his 76th year. 
He was born on October 15, 1860, at New- 
ark, N. J., and entered railway service in 
1883 in th> engineering department of the 
Chicago, Sst. Louis & Pittsburgh (Penn- 
sylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh), and 
held various positions in that department 
until February, 1887, when he became as- 
sistant engineer maintenance of way of the 
Cincinnati division of the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis (Pennsylvania Lines 
West of Pittsburgh). In October, 1889, 
he became engineer maintenance of way of 
the Chicago division of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; in No- 
vember, 1894, engineer maintenance of way 
of the Indianapolis division and in March, 
1899, superintendent of the Indianapolis 
division. In December, 1902, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Chicago di- 
vision of the Baltimore & Ohio and in 
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April, 1903, general superintendent of ‘he 
Pittsburgh system ot that road. He ie 
came general superintendent of the Whe«l- 
ing system of the B. & O. in January 
1905; and general superintendent at P?::s- 
burgh, Pa., in May, 1910. Mr. Loree 
appointed general manager of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton in March, 11] 
and in May, 1912, he became also general 
manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Souwth- 
western, from which positions he resivned 
on March 1, 1914. Since his retirement 


he has served as director of a numbe; oj 
companies, including the Kansas City 
Southern. 


John L. McCartney, auditor of dis- 
bursements of the Florida East Coast, with 
headquarters at St. Augustine, Fla., died 
on April 24 in a hospital at St. Augustine, 
following an extended illness. 





The following letter by Fred W. 
Sargent, president of the Chicago & 
North Western, appeared in the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, in answer 
to a letter in that paper. 

“Under recent date in Outstanding 
Comment, under the title of ‘Answer- 
ing a Popular Notion,’ you published 
an article by M. S. Hartman, part of 
which reads as follows: 

“We were waited upon by a rep- 
resentative of the Wahoo Chamber of 
Commerce, an organization of business 
men of that community. They advised 
that prior to 1929 they had one local 
drayman, and this railroad had one 
agent, usually a single man. At the 
best, there were two families in the 
city supported by rail transportation 
employment. 

“*As opposed to this there were 
now 17 families who received their 
income from the operation of trucks. 
These in part supported service and 
filling stations, so that in fact the 
transportation of property is, insofar as 
this place is concerned, now providing 
employment for the heads of at least 
20 families. 

“*The foregoing, illustrative of local 
employment in transportation, and thus 
the transport needs of industry and 
our people, is no doubt typical of con- 
ditions throughout the nation. It is 
difficult to secure statistics in relation 
to motor vehicle transportation employ- 
ment because of its being of recent and 
rapid growth.’ 

“The town is served by three of the 
major railroad lines of Nebraska, the 
Chicago and North Western, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy, and the 
Union Pacific. These railroads employ 
15 men in active service and one pen- 
sioner who live in Wahoo, and there 
spend their annual wage income of $17,- 
773 with the business houses of the 
town. 

“These three lines pay taxes to 
Saunders County, of which Wahoo is 
the county seat, in an aggregate amount 
of $49,691 per year. During the forty 





The Value of Railroads Versus Trucks to Communities 


years in which it has grown to a popu- 
lation of 2,689 in 1930, these three rail- 
roads have furnished transportation for 
this town. They have also served the 
agricultural area contiguous thereto, 
giving access to markets for the 
farmers’ produce, which is the chief 
wealth of the community. Farm prod- 
ucts to the value of millions of dollars 
have been transported from this point 
to market during this period. Every 
car load of live stock shipped out brings 
from $1,500 to $2,000 in cash into the 
community ; every carload of corn, $600 
to $800; and every car of wheat, $*,000 
to $1,400. These commodities, through 
the early years would have been prac- 
tically valueless without the adequate 
transportation furnished by the rail- 
roads. 

“Products of the iudustries’ located in 
Wahoo add substantially to its income. 
It is estimated that these industries dis- 
pense $80,000 in wages to their em- 
ployees every year. Practically all of 
the development of industry occurred 
as a result of rail transportation and 
long before the trucks became a real 
factor in this field. In the matter cf 
the necessities of life, required by the 
community and consisting of manu- 
factured articles, food, clothing, fuel, 
lumber and other building materials 
and equipment for home and factory, 
which have been brought in by rail 
transportation during the years, it is 
plain that the community is indebted 
to the railroads for the life, health and 
comfort of its people. 

“Motor trucks have now entered and 
found a place in the transportation sys- 
tem. The thing that here concerns us 
is the contribution of the motor car- 
riers to the economic life of Wahoo. 

“The representative of the chamber 
of commerce claimed that there were 
17 trucks and altogether 20 families 
supported by the truck operations. 

“Inquiry develops that there are 
trucks owned by residents operating in 
Wahoo as follows: 

In common carrier service.. 4 trucks 


In contract carrier service.. 2 trucks 
In local service, by merchants, 
dairymen, draymen, etc.... 22 trucks 


“It thus appears that 22 trucks are 
profiting by the existence of rail serv- 
ice and but six trucks are engaged in 
what may be termed competition with 
the railroads and properly includable in 
this discussion. Statistics regarding 
their operation are not available, but it 
seems that a very liberal estimate of 
the wages and other operating costs if 
all spent in Wahoo could not exceed 
more than $2,000 each or contribute 
more than $12,000 annually to the eco- 
nomic life of the city. 

“Further facts regarding the trucks 
are as follows: 

(a) The license fees and taxes paid 
by these trucks go to the state treasury 
and do not go to the support of local 
government. 

(b) The trucks have the use of ex- 
pensive highways constructed by the 
taxpayers. 

(c) They have not been instrumental 
in bringing any new industry to the 
city. 

(d) They have brought no new 
wealth to the community. 

(e) They have provided transporta- 
tion, so far, only to nearby markets and 
are limited in usefulness both as to the 
territory they serve and also as to the 
commodities they can handle. 

(f) There is no distinct proof that 
they are either necessary or desirable 
from an economic point of view except 
in local service supplementing and co- 
ordinating with railroad service. 

“Tn conclusion : 

“Railroad transportation has been an 
indispensable factor in the development 
of our western states. Their prosper- 
ity has been dependent wholly upon 
this means of transportation and the 
have been amply served. It would 
seem prudent that intelligent citizens, 
especially farmers and merchants, would 
be diligent in fostering those instru- 
mentalities which have contributed so 
largely to their success.” 
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To the Stockholders of 
Tue New YorK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY: 


The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the 
year ended December 31, 1935, with statements showing the in- 
come account and the financial condition of the company. 


The Year’s Business 


Operating revenues amounted to $310,192,979.54, an increase 
of $15,108,098.25 (5.12%). 

Revenue freight handled amounted to 104,482,468 tons, an in- 
crease of 4,617,357 tons (4.62%). Freight revenues, which in- 
clude $7,180,326 resulting from the emergency charges authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission (in Ex Parte No. 115), 
amounted to $218,260,324.49, an increase of $14,105,250.91 
(6.91%). 

While there was a decrease in the tonnage of the products of 
agriculture and of animals and: animal products, there were sub- 
stantial increases in tonnage in other groups. 

Some of the commodities in which the larger increases oc- 
curred with increased gross revenue (before deductions for 
switching charges, absorbed overcharges, etc.) therefrom, were: 


Tons Increase Revenue Increase 
Bituminous coal ........ 46,353,131 1,267,392 $54,020,521 $3,042,754 
CR cnc eb acccesouns 2,736,095 845,920 1,367,047 351,054 
Products of mines*..... 2,670,306 327,961 3,130,985 486,608 
Lumber, shingles and lath 1,407,384 356,750 3,263,146 826,985 
Iron and_ steel articles 
rated 5th class........ 3,134,576 712,265 9,585,536 2,721,838 
Automobiles, auto trucks 
MEME i cicokaaunes 2,192,103 539,812 15,619,895 3,860,838 
Manufactures and miscel- 
GUM” oe iss ctccsee 8,956,987 692,388 33,333,992 4,993,629 


* Not otherwise specified. 


The company carried 44,381,459 revenue passengers, a decrease 
of 1,114,350 (2.45%). Interline passengers increased 9,796 
(0.52%), while local passengers decreased 768,649 (6.26%) and 
commutation passengers decreased 355,497 (1.14%). Revenue 
from passengers amounted to $55,292,023.51, an increase of $539,- 
411.72 (0.98%). 

Net railway operating income was $36,748,524.01, an increase 
of $7,587,595.90. 

Net income for the year was $115,045.54, which was carried to 
the credit of profit and loss. 


Income Account for the Year 


Including Boston & Albany Railroad, Ohio Central Lines, Michigan Central 
Lines, Big Four Lines, and All Other Leased Lines 


Annual Report of the New York Central Railroad Company 


+Increase or 
~Decrease 


Year ended 
Dec. 31, 1934 


Year ended 
Dec. 31, 1935 


Non-OperaAtinG INCoME—Continued 
Income from unfunded 


securities and accounts $1,249,449.48 $1,884,301.60 —$634,852.12 
Income from sinking and 

other reserve funds 160,123.16 169,105.33 8,982.17 
Release of premiums on se 

re er 28,413.55 28,413.55 
Miscellaneous income 142,417.41 328,318.54 185,901.13 





TotraL Non-OPERAT- 








ING INCOME $22,638,841.34 $23,221,833.48 $582,992.14 
Gross INCOME $59,441,181.45 $52,577,534.56 $6,863 ,646.89 
DEDUCTIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 

Rent for leased roads $26,366,303.58 $26,282,477.93 +$83,825.65 
Miscellaneous rents 840,400.65 1,046,524.50 ~$206,123.85 
Miscellaneous tax accruals 84,082.26 444,534.36 360,452.10 
Separately operated 

properties—loss 7,448.25 12,947.37 —5,499.12 
Interest on funded debt 28,549,102.04 28,744,885.44 —195,783.40 
Interest on unfunded debt 3,455,938.69 3,581,175.53 —125,236.84 
Maintenance of investment 

organization 25,814.18 14,699.90 +11,114.28 
Miscellaneous income 

charges 2,953.74* 


132,624.09 135,577.83 





Totat DEDUCTIONS FRO 


M 
Gress INCOME $59,326,135.91 $60,259,869.12 





Net IncoME $115,045.54 $7 ,682,334.56¢ +$7,797,380.10 





Note. Included in non- 
operating income and 
rent for leased roads 
are certain intercom- 
pany transactions rep- 
resenting credits and 


corresponding debits 
amounting to. $6,355.145 $6,621,131 
Also included in non- 


operating income are 
items representing in- 
terest and dividends 


amounting to ...... $1,646,697 $2,086,622 
received on securities of and advances to terminal.and other railroad 
companies whose properties are jointly used by this company, as to the 
major portion of which a like amount was paid by the Company to those 


companies as rental and included in Joint Facility Rents. 
* Credit. 
+ Deficit. 


Profit and Loss Account 


BaLANCE TO CREDIT OF ProFIT ANpD Loss, 
oe es Nee eae ne .. $199,899,462.26 
ADDITIONS: 
Credit balance income 


transferred from 


OPERATING INCOME 
RalLway OPERATIONS 
Railway operating 
revenues 
Railway operating 
expenses 


Net REVENUE 
FROM RAILWAY 
OPERATIONS 


Percentage of expenses 


: to revenues 

Railway tax accruals 
Uncollectible railway 
revenues 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 


Year ended 
Dec. 31, 1935 


11,214.92 miles 
operated 


$310,192,979.54 


237,197,454.76 


Year ended 
Dec. 31, 1934 


11,399.04 miles 
operated 


$295,084,881.29 
224,171,759.94 


+Increase or 
—Decrease 


—184.12 miles 


+$15,108,098.25 


+13,025,694.82 





$72,995,524.78 


$70,913,121.35 


+$2,082,403.43 





(76.47) 
$20,619,431.57 


162,208.42 


(75.97) 
$24,836,981.06 


178,056.42 


+(50) 
—$4,217,549.49 


—15,848.00 





$52,213,884.79 


$45 898,083.87 


+$6,315,800.92 





oe en ene eee 
Profit on road and equipment sold........ 
Unrefundable overcharges 
MI a Nea iret sndaie Son ace a siare'owisiiae 
Miscellaneous credits 


DEDUCTIONS: 
Surplus appropriated for 
DAVUCRL QTORCTEG «55.50. o5sicctines wees eae 
Loss on retired road and equipment...... 
Miscellaneous debits 


investment in 


BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT 
TPCHRE 34, TOSS aosscoiesntineenie saaceees 


* Debit. 


IAnNnouw 


CAD Cad bent tent 
“I 
OoaOWwWw vl 
= OO 


$107,538.20 
4,748,854.20 
1,335,560.41 


AND Loss, 


West Side Improvements, New York City 
These improvements have been progressed without interruption 


rar 
* 


Equipment rents, 


net debit $11,676,501.48  $11,980,672.52 --$304,171.04 
Joint facility rents, 
net debit 3,788,859.30 4,756,483.24 —967,623.94 





Net Rartway Operat- 


ING INCOME $36,748,524.01 $29 ,160,928.11 +$7,587,595,90 





MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS 
Revenues 


$615,952.29 
Expenses and taxes 


$834,820.27 
562,136.19 


—$218,867.98 
640,047.30 


—77,911.11 





MISCELLANEOUS OPER- 


ATING INCOME $53,816.10 $194,772.97 —$140,956.87 





ToraL OPERATING 


INCOME $36,802,340.11 $29,355,701.08 +$7,446,639.03 





Non-OpERATING INCOME 


during the year and work on all sections of the depressed road- 
way between the 30th and 60th Street Yards is now under way. 
The work of covering the tracks by the construction of the City’s 
Express Highway between 70th and 79th Streets has also 
progressed. 


Elimination of Grade Crossings and Highway Bridge Reconstructions 
During the year 9 elimination of grade crossing projects were 
completed and 6 were under way. The reconstruction of bridges 
at 3 highway crossings was completed and 7 under way. Most 
of this work is being carried out with the use of Public Works 
Administration funds. Negotiations with the Public Authorities 
are well advanced in each State traversed by the company’s lines 
for 35 additional elimination projects and 38 bridge reconstruc- 
tions to be carried out under the Public Works’ Administration 





Income from lease of road 
Miscellaneous rent income 


Miscellaneous non-operating 


Physical property 
Separately operated 
Properties—profit 
Dividend income 
Income from funded se- 
crrities 








$157,484.03 
3,305,336.43 


918,241.62 


614,399.60 
10,691,431.05 


5,395,958.56 


$139,008.07 
4,989,741.25 


1,937,052.22 


348,652.81 
7,387 ,682.39 


6,009,557.66 









+$18,475.96 
—$1,684,404.82 


—1,018,810.66 


+265,746.79 
+3,307,748.66 


—613,599.10 


[Advertisement] 


822 


program. 


In New York State arrangements are being made to 


proceed with 19 additional elimination of grade crossing projects 
under the regular statutory division of expense but financed in 
the first instance from State bond issue funds. 
For the Board of Directors, 
F. E. WutramMson, 


President. 
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May 16, 1936 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD COMPANY 


and Controlled Companies 


Summary of Annual Report to Stockholders for 1935 


The following table shows operating results for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 
and Controlled Companies for the year 1935 compared with 1934, summarized from the 
annual report submitted to stockholders at the annual meeting held at St. Louis April 10, 1936. 


OPERATING RESULTS COMPARED WITH 1934 











1935 1934 Increase Per Cent Decrease Per Cent 
Operating Revenues....................005. $ 27,422,353.92 $ 26,329,386.77 $ 1,092,967.15 4.15 
Ciperating Exmpetnes... . < ... 000s cceicvccceces 21,516,647.53 20,592,842.70 923,804.83 4.49 
Net Operating Revenue..................... $ 5,905,706.39 $ ° 5,736,544.07 $ 169,162.32 2.95 
oO eee ee ee ee ee 2 1,581,452.99 1,771,109.04 $ 189,656.05 10.71 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues .............. 8,642.69 49,389.13 40,746.44 82.50 
Railway Operating Income.................. $ 4,315,610.71 $ 3,916,045.90 $ 399,564.81 10.20 
Miscellaneous Income....................-. 94,785.34 84,001.02 10,784.32 12.84 
$ 4,410,396.05 $ 4,000,046.92 $ 410,349.13 10.26 
Rentals and Other Payments................ 1,967,169.80 1,942,761.83 24,407.97 1.26 





Income for Year Available for Interest........ $ 2,443,226.25 $ 
Fixed Interest Charges for Year.............. 4,213,425.44 


2,057,285.09 $ 385,941.16 18.76 
4,169,042.73 44,382.71 1.05 





Balance Available for Interest on Adjustment 


2,111,757.64* $ 341,558.45 16.17 





$ 341,558.45 12.24 


ROR ee een. 1,770,199.19* $ 
Interest on Adjustment Bonds............... 678,878.36 678,878.36 
PE oe a crn acy nraivnwe haa woe Red wae $ 2,449,077.55* $ 2,790,636.00* 
*Deficit 


FINANCIAL 


There was no change in the amount of preferred or common 
stock outstanding in the hands of the public during the year. 


Long term debt was increased during the year $2,210,048.69, 
consisting of a loan received from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration amounting to $2,294,148.69, and the reduction of equip- 
ment trust obligations matured and paid amounting to $84,100. 

Current liabilities represented by equipment notes issued in 1933 
matured and were paid in the amount of $62,020.68. 


Interest on 5% Cumulative Adjustment Mortgage Bonds was not 
declared to be due and payable April 1, and October 1, 1935, by 
the Board of Directors. 


OPERATION 


Total operating revenues during 1935 were $1,092,967 more than 
in 1934, or 4.15 per cent. Operating expenses during 1935 were 
$923,805 more than in 1934, or 4.49 per cent. 


A gratifying upward trend in general business obtained during 
the last half of the year, notwithstanding a light wheat crop in the 
territory served by these lines, and also a substantial decrease in 
movement of livestock. Freight revenues for the first six months of 
1935 were $1,031,892 less than for corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Freight revenues for the last six months were $2,002,253 
more than for the corresponding period of 1934, an increase of 18.64 
per cent. Increased cotton production with reduced government loans 
to cotton farmers, influenced a substantial increase in our cotton 
tonnage during the last six months of the year. The oil industry as 
well as other lines of business showed material improvement during 
the last half of the year and building materials of all kinds, auto- 
mobiles, and other manufactured products moved in inczeased 
volume. 

Revenue from passengers carried was $41,238 more than in 1934, 
or 2.15 per cent. Revenue from express and mail was $24,188 more 
than in 1934, or 1.41 per cent. 


Operating expenses were adversely influenced during the year by 
extraordinary expenditures of $362,368 occasioned by flood damages 
to several sections of the railroad. Additionally, depreciation charges 
were $287,000 greater than in the previous year. The remaining 
increase in expense was caused largely by higher labor and material 
costs, particularly fuel. 

Train operation, both freight and passenger, was satisfactorily 
maintained during the year. The property is being maintained in 
condition to meet requirements of service. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


The more important road improvements completed during the 
year were— 
Rearrangement of overhead bridge and laying track to 
serve industrial district, Houston, Texas. 


Extension of industrial warehouse at Houston, Texus. 


Extension of Muskogee, Oklahoma, freight house for 
processing produce. 

Construction of new concrete pier for Brazos River 
Bridge at Mile Post 1042.5. 

Relaying 7 miles of 90-pound rail with new 112-pound 
rail and 5 miles of 85-pound rail with relay 90- 
pound rail. 

Expenditures for new equipment and improvements to existing 
equipment amounted to $78,256, which consisted principally of air- 
conditioning three chair cars and two dining cars and miscellaneous 
improvements to !ocomotives and freight train cars. Equipment re- 
tirements for the year, less replacements, were $367,301. There was 
a net decrease in value of equipment owned amounting to $289,045. 

The detailed annual report will be furnished upon receipt of 
request addressed to Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, 25 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

MATTHEW S. SLOAN, 
Chairman of the Board and President 





Visit Texas Centennial Celebrations, June 6 —November 29 


TRAVEL AND SHIP VIA KATY LINES 
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